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INTRODUCTION 


Saguaro  National  Monument  was  established  on  March  1,  1933,  to  preserve 
and  protect  "the  exceptional  growth  thereon  of  various  species  of  cacti 
including  the  so-called  giant  cactus."  On  November  15,  1961,  lands  in 
the  Tucson  Mountains  were  added  to  the  monument  because  "they  contain 
a  remarkable  display  of  relatively  undisturbed  lower  Sonoran  desert 
vegetation,  including  a  saguaro  stand  which  equals  or  surpasses  saguaro 
stands  elsewhere  in  the  nation."  On  October  21,  1976,  the  Tucson 
Mountain  district  was  again  enlarged  to  take  in  adjacent  lands. 

The  monument  lies  on  the  northeastern  edge  of  the  Sonoran  Desert.  Its 
two  districts  border  the  Santa  Cruz  River  valley  and  embrace  two 
mountain  ranges,  the  Rincon  and  Tucson  mountains.  Although  the 
monument  was  established  primarily  to  preserve  the  impressive  stands  of 
saguaro  cactus,  the  mountains  provide  visual  contrast  and  are  ecologically 
tied  to  the  desert  below.  The  two  monument  districts  are  some  30  miles 
apart  and  are  separated  by  the  city  of  Tucson.  The  Rincon  Mountain 
district,  east  of  Tucson  and  encompassing  62,836  largely  wilderness 
acres,  includes  a  spectrum  of  plant  life  ranging  from  saguaro  communities 
at  the  lower  elevations  to  a  fir  forest  on  the  north  slope  of  8,666-foot 
Mica  Mountain;  it  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  this  biotic  continuum 
remaining  in  a  relatively  undisturbed  condition.  The  20,738-acre  Tucson 
Mountain  district  contains  dense  stands  of  saguaros  on  its  lower  slopes 
and  is  dominated  by  4,687-foot  Wasson  Peak.  The  Rincon  Mountain 
district  is  surrounded  by  Coronado  National  Forest  land  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south.  The  Tucson  Mountain  district  shares  a  boundary  with 
the  popular  Tucson  Mountain   County  Park  on  the  south. 
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PURPOSE  OF  AND  NEED  FOR  THE  PLAN 


The  purpose  of  the  general  management  plan  for  Saguaro  National 
Monument  is  to  ensure  the  continued  protection  of  resources  in  light  of 
major  growth  and  changes  in  the  surrounding  region,  to  define  the 
monument's  recreational  and  educational  role  in  relationship  to  other 
public  lands  in  the  Tucson  basin,  and  to  heighten  people's  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  its  significant  desert  landscapes.  These  actions  are 
needed  to  meet  the  monument's  management  objectives  and  to  address  the 
following  issues  and  concerns  (the  monument's  management  objectives  are 
included   in  appendix   B). 


PROTECTION   OF    RESOURCES 

Comprehensive  Planning 

Saguaro's  two  districts  are  part  of  the  much  larger  Tucson  basin. 
Neither  district  encompasses  a  total  ecosystem,  and  the  monument's 
wildlife  and  air  and  water  resources  are  directly  affected  by  uses  on 
surrounding  public  and  private  lands.  It  is  impossible  to  plan  or  manage 
the  monument  in  isolation,  and  ties  with  adjacent  land  managers  and  city 
and  county  planning  entities  guiding  private  land  use  and  development 
along  monument  boundaries  are  essential.  Coordination  is  currently  done 
on  an   informal   basis  and   in   some  cases  is  not  efficient  or  effective. 

Various  county  zoning  and  land  use  plans  are  in  force  or  in  preparation 
that  have  been  developed  with  sensitivity  and  concern  for  the  monument; 
in  the  future,  city  zoning  authority  will  likely  extend  to  the  monument 
boundaries.  As  development  spreads  throughout  the  basin,  these 
jurisdictions  will  continue  to  face  pressures  for  modification  and  revision 
of  the  plans,  generally  in  the  direction  of  more  intensive  development. 
The  current  Park  Service  position  supports  the  county's  zoning  approach 
of  maintaining  decreasing  density  adjacent  to  the  monument  boundaries. 
This  zoning  sets  density  limitations  for  all  boundaries  but  does  not 
identify  critical  areas  that  are  essential  to  protect  wildlife  or  scenic 
resources. 


The  Central  Arizona  Project  (CAP)  is  a  330-mile  canal  system  that  will 
bring  Colorado  River  water  from  Lake  Havasu  to  south-central  Arizona 
and  Tucson  by  1991.  The  Tucson  Aqueduct,  the  final  leg  of  the  project, 
will  parallel  the  western  boundary  of  the  Tucson  Mountain  district  and 
adjacent  Tucson  Mountain  County  Park;  construction  is  currently 
underway  (see  the  Tucson  Basin  map).  The  aqueduct  is  a  combination  of 
open  canal  and  underground  pipeline  with  chain-link  and  wildlife  fencing 
along  open  canal  portions.  An  earthen  dike  will  be  built  along  the 
upslope  side  of  the  canal  to  protect  it  from  flooding,  and  two  pump 
stations  will  be  located  1/2  mile  and  2  miles  from  the  monument's  west 
boundary,  respectively.  A  high-voltage  power  transmission  line  will  be 
constructed  along  the  west  boundary  to  service  the  pump  stations.  The 
impact  of  this   canal    on    wildlife   migration    routes,    scenic  vistas,    and   noise 


levels   within   the   Tucson    Mountains    is   a   critical    consideration    in   planning 
for  the  monument. 


Wildlife 

The  Park  Service  continues  to  monitor  and  study  wildlife  within  the 
monument,  but  it  does  not  have  data  on  how  wildlife  populations  relate  to 
lands  and  activities  outside  the  monument.  For  example,  adjacent 
residential  developments,  major  transportation  corridors  like  lnterstate-10, 
and  the  Central  Arizona  Project  may  affect  seasonal  wildlife  movements 
and  the  search  for  food  and  water.  The  following  questions  require 
further  research  and  study:  What  role  does  the  monument  play  as  a 
refuge  or  seasonal  home  for  native  wildlife  species?  What  effects  will  the 
loss  of  habitat  adjacent  to  the  monument  have  on  monument  wildlife?  Will 
the  Tucson  Mountains  provide  adequate  range?  What  impacts  do 
domesticated  pets  have?  How  significant  are  road  kills  and  how  might 
they  be  reduced? 

Plant  Life 

The  monument's  Sonoran  Desert  plant  life  continues  to  be  affected  by 
vandalism,  theft,  and  public  uses  that  can  harm  its  delicate  balance  with 
the  arid  land.  Once  damage  has  been  done,  years  are  required  for 
recovery.  Broad  public  support  does  not  exist  for  desert  conservation, 
and  there  is  little  appreciation  or  understanding  of  desert  plant  life 
throughout  the  Tucson  basin. 


Noise  and  Aircraft   Intrusions 

The  monument  is  near  Davis  Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Silverbell  Army 
Airfield,  Ryan  Airfield,  Tucson  International  Airport,  and  Avra  Valley 
Airport  and  is  subject  to  noise  generated  by  military  aircraft  overflights 
and  regularly  scheduled  airlines.  The  districts  lie  on  the  east-west 
approaches  to  the  major  airport  and  airbase,  and  aircraft  frequently  fly 
below  the  2,000-foot  minimum  elevation  advised  by  the  FAA  over 
wilderness  areas.  Although  it  is  not  known  if  aircraft  noise  has  negative 
effects  on  wildlife,  visitors  often  react  adversely  to  jet  noise,  especially 
in  the  backcountry. 

Both  units  are  principally  wilderness.  The  opportunity  for  solitude  is 
prized  by  many  visitors,  and  there  is  increasing  concern  over  the 
intrusion  of  noise  from  traffic  and  adjacent  development  in  addition  to 
aircraft  overflights.  CAP  pump  stations  may  well  become  a  constant 
background  noise  in  the  Red  Hills  area  of  the  Tucson  Mountain  district 
and   in   portions  of  Tucson   Mountain   County   Park. 

Local  recreational  use  of  ultralight  aircraft,  which  is  not  licensed  or 
regulated  by  the  FAA,  is  increasing,  and  the  ultralight  airport  is  close  to 
the    Rincon    Mountain    district.       Ultralight    pilots    flying    over    the    district 


frequently  do  not  gain  the  elevation  advised  over  wilderness  (2,000  feet) 
and  are  not  subject  to  the  500-foot  requirement  over  developed  areas.  In 
addition,  noise  levels  associated  with  ultralights  are  especially  high  and 
noise  durations  are  longer  because  of  their  relatively  slow  speeds. 
Although  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  prohibits  ultralight  landings  in 
the  monument,  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  sport  could  result  in  forced 
landings  and  the  need  for  rescue  by  park  protection   staff. 


Air  Quality  and  Water   Resources 

The  Park  Service  has  concerns  about  possible  negative  effects  on  the 
monument's  air  quality  and  water  resources.  Although  the  service  is 
required  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1977  to  maintain  air  quality 
over  the  monument,  growing  evidence  indicates  that  monument  plants  are 
being  directly  damaged  by  elevated  pollution  levels  in  the  region; 
deteriorating  air  quality  is  also  beginning  to  impair  the  views  from  Tucson 
toward  the  monument  and  from  the  monument  toward  Tucson  and  other 
parts  of  the  basin.  Springs  and  other  watercourses  define  important 
ecological  niches  within  the  monument,  and  it  provides  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  watershed  recharge  for  the  basin's  underground  water 
resources.  Although  the  monument's  resources  are  at  the  upper  levels  of 
the  waterflow,  the  region  continues  to  use  far  more  water  annually  than 
can  be  recharged.  Currently,  a  balance  between  regional  development 
and  the  retention  of  scenic  vistas  and  adequate  water  resources  does  not 
exist. 


Cultural    Resources 

Cultural  resource  concerns  include  the  appropriate  use  of  Manning  Camp 
(adaptive  use  for  administrative  purposes  or  interpretive  use  for 
visitors),  the  appropriate  level  of  preservation  and  use  of  other  historic 
resources,  the  interpretive  value  of  all  cultural  resources,  the  protection 
of    archeological     sites,     and    the    management    of    abandoned    mining    sites. 


VISITOR    USE   AND   DEVELOPMENT 

Information  and    Interpretation 

Many  of  the  problems  related  to  visitor  services  are  a  result  of  inadequate 
facilities  and  limited  funds  to  implement  changes.  Information  and 
interpretation  are  inadequate  in  both  districts,  and  there  is  little 
coordination  concerning  themes  or  approaches.  In  the  Rincon  Mountain 
district  media  is  outdated  and  the  central  theme  is  still  the  "prime  cactus 
forest,"  although  the  prime  forest  no  longer  exists  and  many  of  the 
individual  cacti  there  are  scattered  and  aged.  In  the  Tucson  Mountain 
district  space  and  media  are  so  limited  that  very  little  information  or 
interpretation  is  being  conveyed  to  visitors.  Personal  services  such  as 
interpretive  programs,  manned  information  desks,  and  guided  walks  in 
both    districts  are  accomplished  almost  entirely  by  volunteers,    but  there  is 


not  enough  staff  to  provide  supervision  and  quality  control.  Specialized 
programs,  like  environmental  education,  have  great  potential  in  this  urban 
setting   but  are  also  limited  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  staff. 

The  monument  is  one  of  many  local  tourist  attractions.  Little  coordination 
exists  with  the  Tucson  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  and  land-managing 
agencies  to  provide  visitor  orientation  to  the  basin  or  monument 
resources.  Monument  signs  on  the  interstate  and  in  Tucson  are  either 
lacking  or  inappropriately  located,  causing  visitors  to  travel  through  long 
and  unattractive  entries.  Within  the  monument  there  is  not  enough 
information  provided  to  the  public  about  trailheads,  trails,  or  other 
recreational  facilities  and  opportunities. 

The  Rincon  Mountain  district  shares  a  wilderness  area  with  adjacent 
Coronado  National  Forest,  and  management  policies  and  allowable  uses 
vary.  As  an  example,  in  the  backcountry  the  Forest  Service  allows 
unrestricted  camping  and  ground  fires  without  grates;  these  practices  are 
not  allowed  within  the  monument.  The  Tucson  Mountain  district  abuts 
Tucson  Mountain  County  Park,  and  policies  and  allowable  uses  also  differ 
there.  As  a  result,  users  are  confused  as  to  permissible  behavior, 
leading  to  enforcement  problems  as  well  as  poor  public  relations. 


Access/Circulation 

As  the  monument  is  gradually  encircled  by  private  residential 
development,  access  becomes  a  critical  issue  in  two  ways:  public  access 
through  these  developments  to  the  monument  is  denied,  and  indiscriminate 
access  by  adjacent  homeowners  can  occur.  Currently  there  is  no 
designated  public  access  on  the  south  boundary  of  the  Rincon  Mountain 
district  and  the  east  boundary  of  the  Tucson  Mountain  district,  making 
those  portions  of  the  monument  inaccessible  except  by  longer  and  indirect 
routes.  Homeowners  in  existing  or  future  developments  that  are  adjacent 
to  the  boundary  can  and  do  cross  the  boundary  indiscriminately,  without 
the  benefit  of  designated  trails  or  information.  The  existing  access 
points  and  circulation  routes  in  both  districts  need  to  be  evaluated  in 
view  of  resource  protection  and  future  interpretive  and  recreational 
demands. 

Heavy  use  of  the  dirt  roads  in  the  Tucson  Mountain  district  affects  air 
quality,  and  if  traffic  volume  is  high,  dust  disrupts  visitor  experiences. 
Commuter  use  of  roads  crossing  this  district  creates  safety  hazards, 
greatly  increases  road  patrol  and  maintenance  requirements,  and  conflicts 
with  visitor  enjoyment  of  the  monument.  In  1985  approximately  1.2  million 
commuter  cars  used  Picture  Rocks  Road  and  Sandario  Road,  and  24 
accidents  were  recorded.  The  1986  Pima  County  Regional  Transportation 
Plan  proposes  several  major  arteries  around  the  Tucson  Mountain  district 
that  would  provide  alternate  routes  for  the  commuter  traffic  currently 
using  monument  roads  to  travel  between  the  Avra  Valley  and  Tucson. 
The  bypass  road  along  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  district  is 
supported  by  the  Park  Service  and  is  viewed  as  necessary  to  implement 
long-range  road  proposals  within  the  monument  (the  bypass  road  is  shown 
on  the  Tucson   Basin  map). 


Recreational   Use  and   Development 

As  the  needs,  interests,  and  numbers  of  visitors  have  changed,  so  have 
their  requirements  for  facilities.  Visitor  center  areas  are  increasingly 
overcrowded;  parking  lots  are  often  filled  to  capacity  with  oversized 
vehicles,  and  building  spaces  are  too  small  to  accommodate  the  numbers  of 
visitors.  Roads  that  principally  serve  "windshield  visitors"  are  also  used 
by  bicyclists,  joggers,  wildlife  watchers,  and  commuters  and  can  be 
frustratingly  crowded,  detracting  from  a  relaxed  leisurely  experience. 
Demand  for  easily  accessible  horseback  and  hiking  trails  is  intense.  In 
the  monument's  frontcountry,  informal  horse  trails  have  proliferated, 
outstripping  the  staff's  ability  to  patrol,  maintain,  or  eliminate  them. 
Designated  backcountry  and  frontcountry  trails  are  in  substandard 
condition,  lessening  visitor  enjoyment  and  creating  safety  and  maintenance 
problems.  Backcountry  trails  are  becoming  more  popular,  raising 
questions  of  how  much  more  trail  development  should  be  permitted  and 
where  access  should   be  provided. 

Picnicking  is  popular,  especially  at  facilities  that  serve  groups  (such  as 
barbecue  grills  and  several  tables  together).  The  plan  needs  to 
determine  the  most  appropriate  places  for  accommodating  this  use  and  for 
encouraging  picnicking  by  small  groups  and  first-time  visitors  in 
association  with  monument  viewing. 


PARK   OPERATIONS 

Because  of  the  monument's  location  adjacent  to  a  sprawling  urban  area 
and  its  proximity  to  other  public  lands,  effective  management  demands 
close  communication  and  cooperation  with  other  land  management  agencies 
and  governmental  bodies  concerned  with  Tucson  and  Pima  County.  At 
present,  efficient  management  is  hindered  because  of  insufficient  funding 
and  staff  and  inadequate  facilities.  Management  facilities  in  the  Rincon 
Mountain  district  are  currently  strained,  and  there  is  no  office  space 
available  for  additional  staff.  In  the  Tucson  Mountain  district, 
management  facilities  are  grossly  inadequate.  Administrative  offices  and 
maintenance  functions  are  in  a  modified  garage,  which  creates  a  crowded 
and  unpleasant  work  situation.  The  trailer  used  for  seasonal  housing  is 
substandard. 


PLANNING  ALTERNATIVES 

Four  planning  alternatives  have  been  developed  for  Saguaro  National 
Monument  to  fulfill  the  approved  management  objectives  and  address  the 
issues  and  concerns  identified  in  the  previous  section.  Three  alternatives 
are  "action"  plans  that  would  propose  significant  changes  in  management 
and  development;  one  "no-action"  plan  would  basically  continue  current 
management.  The  action  alternatives  differ  in  the  changes  proposed  to 
enhance  visitor  use  and  appreciation  of  monument  resources  and  to 
improve  operations  and  maintenance.  Other  proposals  have  been 
determined  necessary  for  the  successful  management  of  the  monument  in 
the  future  and  are  the  same  for  all  action  alternatives.  These  common 
proposals  are  discussed  below,  and  the  alternatives  for  use  and 
development  follow.  The  effects  of  the  proposals  and  alternatives  on 
monument  resources,  visitors,  and  management  are  described  in  the 
"Environmental   Consequences"   section. 


PROPOSALS  COMMON  TO  ALL  ACTION  ALTERNATIVES 

The   following    proposals   would    be  implemented  to  some  degree  under  all  of 
the  action  alternatives. 


Establishment  of  a  Tucson   Basin   Public   Lands   Interagency  Advisory  Group 

Recognizing  that  the  most  effective  responses  to  external  threats  facing 
monument  resources  would  be  those  jointly  formulated  and  supported  by  a 
coalition  of  public  land  managers,  it  is  proposed  that  a  formal  interagency 
advisory  group  be  created.  The  group  would  be  composed  of  federal, 
state,  county,  and  municipal  managers,  possibly  under  the  aegis  of  an 
existing  county  authority  like  the  Pima  County  Association  of 
Governments.      The  group's  functions  would  be 

to  provide  a  forum  for  discussion  of  common  threats  and  problems 
and  an  opportunity  to  reach  a  consensus  on  solutions  or  a  unified 
position  on  issues  such  as  zoning,  air  quality  and  water  use,  mining 
activities,  mitigation  of  impacts  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project, 
appropriate  transportation   routes,   and   resource  protection 

to  assure  that  formal  communication  between  land-managing  agencies 
continues   regardless  of  changing   personnel 

to  encourage  the  development  of  consistent  policies  on  public  lands 
for  managing  wildlife,  fire,  emergencies,  and  backcountry  use,  with 
the  objective  of  providing  better  resource  protection  and  better 
service  to  the  public 

to  encourage  the  coordinated  preparation  and  review  of  operational 
strategies,  long-range  planning,  and  other  policy  documents,  with 
the    objective    of    ensuring    compatible   or   complementary   opportunities 


and      services      and      increasing      efficiency      by      sharing      operating 
equipment  and  facilities  where  feasible 


Natural    Resource  Management 

The  monument  has  an  approved  and  updated  resource  management  plan 
(NPS  1984b)  that  provides  guidelines  for  the  management  of  natural 
resources;  however,  based  on  recently  identified  needs  and  concerns,  the 
following  amendments  are  proposed. 

The  highest  priority  in  research  would  be  the  analysis  of  wildlife 
activities  and  requirements  along  the  boundaries  between  the 
monument  and  nonfederal  lands  that  have  been  or  are  likely  to  be 
intensively  developed.  Although  baseline  studies  of  flora  and  fauna 
outside  the  critical  border  areas  are  important,  these  studies  would 
have  a   lower  priority. 

Air  quality  monitoring  would  continue  in  the  Rincon  Mountain  district 
and  would  be  implemented  in  the  Tucson  Mountain  district.  Any 
apparent  impacts  on  plants  and  animals  would  be  documented.  The 
results  of  this  research  and  monitoring  would  be  communicated  to 
other  park  and  regulatory  agencies  in  the  region.  Appropriate  steps 
would  continue  to  be  taken  to  encourage  compliance  with  the  class  I 
air  quality  goal  over  the  monument  and  maintain  integral  vistas  (see 
the  "Affected  Environment"  section  for  a  discussion  of  integral 
vistas). 

To  protect  the  monument's  namesake  species,  long-term  study  plots 
of  saguaros  would  continue  to  be  monitored.  New  study  plots  and 
individual  specimens  would  also  be  identified  to  document  and  control 
human  impacts  such  as  additional  foot  traffic,  vandalism,  or  even 
plant  theft. 

A  monitoring  program  of  noise  levels,  particularly  aircraft  noise, 
would  be  undertaken  in  both  districts.  The  data  provided  would 
lead  to  recommendations  for  alternate  approaches  and  better  aircraft 
compliance  with  FAA  height  advisories.  Cooperation  with  local 
ultralight  associations  would  be  sought  in  eliminating  their  use  over 
monument  land. 

Four  unique  or  especially  sensitive  resource  areas  would  be  classified 
as  protected  natural  areas:  Box  Canyon,  Lower  Madrona/Chimenea 
Creek  Canyon,  and  Wildhorse  Canyon  in  the  Rincon  Mountain  district 
and  a  portion  of  bajada  desert  on  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Tucson  Mountain  district.  The  first  two  areas  would  be  classified  to 
preserve  the  unique  riparian  plant  communities,  which  are  rare  in 
the  Sonoran  Desert;  the  Wildhorse  protected  natural  area  would 
preserve  an  uncommon  and  highly  important  area  of  permanent  water 
in  an  otherwise  dry  environment;  and  the  bajada  protected 
natural  area  in  the  Tucson  Mountain  district  would  protect  the 
endangered    Tumamoc    globeberry    (a    vine)    and    sensitive    species    of 


cacti.  Monument  resource  management  personnel  would  undertake 
their  own  or  cooperative  research  and  monitoring  to  assure  that  the 
protected    natural    areas    were    understood    and    adequately   protected. 


Cultural    Resource  Management 

Archeology.  Archeological  surveys  have  been  conducted  in  the  Rincon 
Mountain  district  and  at  Camp  Pima  in  the  Tucson  Mountain  district.  As 
a  result  of  these  surveys  the  Rincon  Mountain  Foothills  Archeological 
District  has  been  placed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Petroglyphs  and  the  remains  of  temporary  campsites  exist  in  the  Tucson 
Mountain  district.  Caves  and  rock-shelters,  which  are  located  throughout 
both  areas,  hold  the  promise  of  demonstrating  a  stratified  sequence  of 
human  occupation. 

Known  archeological  sites,  including  petroglyphs  and  other  forms  of  rock 
art,  would  be  protected  from  trail  and  facility  development  that  could 
pose  a  threat.  Caves  and  rock-shelters  would  be  identified,  surveyed, 
and  protected.  Continuing  efforts  would  be  made  to  make  visitors  aware 
of  the   delicate   nature   of   all    archeological    resources  within  the  monument. 

Archeological  surveys  would  be  undertaken  on  a  site-specific  basis  for 
areas  of  potential  development  and  in  areas  of  high  archeological  potential 
that  have  not  yet  been   subject  to  systematic  surveys. 

Historic  Resources.  Currently,  one  building--the  Manning  cabin--is  listed 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  This  cabin  would  continue  to 
be  adaptively  used  as  a  backcountry  and  fire  crew  cabin. 

Other  historic  sites,  structures,  and  buildings  are  in  the  process  of 
being  nominated  to  the  National  Register  as  a  result  of  a  historic 
resources  study  completed   in   1987.      They  are  as  follows: 

CCC-era  structures  in  the  Tucson  Mountain  district  consist  of  five 
picnic  facilities,  13  dams,  two  wildlife  water  supply  facilities,  and 
remains  of  Camp  Pima.  Picnic  facilities  would  be  maintained,  used, 
and  interpreted.  The  dams  are  currently  silted  over.  Silt  would  be 
removed  from  selected  dams  to  return  them  to  their  original  function 
of  providing  water  for  wildlife;  others  would  remain  in  place  as 
historical  archeological  sites.  The  Dobe  Robinson  and  Red  Hills 
water  facilities  would  be  rehabilitated  to  provide  year-round  water 
supply  for  large  mammals,  thus  helping  to  mitigate  the  impacts  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Project.  The  remains  of  Camp  Pima  are  in  a 
deteriorated  state  and  serve  no  active  use;  the  camp  would  be  fully 
documented  and  allowed  to  continue  to  deteriorate.  Mitigating 
measures  would  be  developed  in  consultation  with  the  state  historic 
preservation  officer  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation. 

Also  within  the  Tucson  Mountain  district  are  two  mines--Gould  and 
Mile   Wide--that   are    being    nominated   to  the   National    Register.      These 
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sites  would  be  preserved  and  interpreted.  Other  mines  and  prospect 
holes  that  have  been  evaluated  and  determined  not  to  meet  National 
Register    criteria    have    been    located    and    fenced    for    visitor    safety. 

Four  lime  kilns,  two  in  the  Tucson  Mountain  district  and  two  in  the 
Rincon  Mountain  district,  are  being  nominated  to  the  National 
Register.  These  structures  would  be  preserved,  to  the  extent 
possible,   and   interpreted. 


Visitor  Services 

To  provide  more  efficient  public  service,  the  Park  Service  would,  in 
cooperation  with  other  public  land  managers  and  officials,  seek  to 
accomplish  the  following: 

Designate  a  regional  recreation  trail  linking  all  or  most  of  the  basin's 
public  lands.  Such  a  trail  might  begin  on  Pima  County  parkland  at 
Colossal  Cave,  ascend  Rincon  Peak  in  the  Rincon  Mountain  district, 
extend  northward  across  the  district  into  the  Catalina  Mountains  in 
the  Coronado  National  Forest,  and  following  various  proposed 
segments  of  county  and  municipal  trails,  cross  the  metropolitan  area 
to  link  with  the  Tucson  Mountain  district  trail  system  and  eventually 
end   in  Tucson  Mountain   County  Park. 

Establish  closer  coordination  among  the  public  land  managers  and 
local  service  agencies  like  the  Tucson  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau  so  that  information  about  basinwide  opportunities  and 
services  could  be  provided  to  the  public.  This  information  should 
be  available  in  a  central  downtown  location  as  well  as  in  each  park 
and  forest  and  might  involve  a  jointly  prepared  Tucson  public  lands 
brochure.  A  summary  of  this  information  might  also  be  made 
available  by  establishing  a  telephone  hotline  number. 

Establish  coordinated  signing  systems  on  the  interstate  and  in 
downtown  Tucson,  designed  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  state, 
county,  and  city  agencies.  Entry  to  the  Tucson  Mountain  district 
from  the  interstate  would  be  along  Speedway  Boulevard  over  Gates 
Pass  or  by  way  of  Arizona  86  to  Kinney  Road.  Access  to  the  Rincon 
Mountain  district  from  the  interstate  would  be  north  along  Houghton 
Road  and  east  on   Escalante   Road. 

The  Park  Service  would,  to  the  extent  possible,  provide  public  facilities 
and  programs  accessible  to  and  usable  by  all  segments  of  the  visitor 
population.  New       facilities       in       developed       areas       would       be      made 

handicap-accessible,  as  would  existing  facilities  that  were  remodeled. 
Wilderness,  primitive,  and  backcountry  sites  would  remain  basically 
unimproved.  Certain  trails  in  nonwilderness  areas  would  be  formalized 
and  made  accessible  to  disabled  persons.  Consultation  and  coordination 
regarding  accessibility  considerations  would  be  carried  out  with  local 
clubs  and  organizations  whose  members  are  disabled  as  well  as  with 
private  parties  where  possible. 
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Trail  systems  would  be  designated  in  both  districts  to  reduce  random  use. 
and  the  proliferation  of  informal  trails.  Unnecessary  trails  would  be 
eliminated,  and  new  ones  provided  to  link  points  of  interest  or  to  tie 
existing  trails  to  new  access  points.  Existing  designated  trails  would  be 
rehabilitated  and  maintained  to  appropriate  standards. 


Management  Zoning 

Monument  managers  have  adopted  a  zoning  system  for  the  lands  within  the 
boundaries  based  on  the  established  National  Park  Service  management 
zoning  categories  (see  the  Existing  Management  Zoning  map).  This 
zoning  system  is  used  as  a  tool  to  identify  how  specific  lands  will  be 
managed  to  protect  the  monument's  resources  and  provide  for  visitor  use. 
It  would  be  applied  under  all  alternatives,  with  modifications  to  reflect 
varying  levels  of  preservation,  use,  and  development.  The  management 
emphasis  for  each  zone  and   subzone  at  Saguaro  is  given   below: 

Natural  Zone.  Most  monument  lands  are  included  in  this  zone,  and 
the  management  emphasis  is  on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
and  processes.  In  certain  locations,  uses  are  allowed  that  do  not 
adversely  affect  these  resources  and   processes. 

Wilderness  Subzone.  The  majority  of  the  Rincon  Mountain 
district  and  large  portions  of  the  Tucson  Mountain  district  were 
designated  by  Congress  as  wilderness  areas  in  1976  (PL  94-578, 
10/21/76)  following  approval  of  the  1975  Final  Environmental 
Statement,  Proposed  Wilderness,  Saguaro  National  Monument. 
As  defined  by  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  a  wilderness  area  is 
"an  area  of  undeveloped  Federal  land  retaining  its  primeval 
character  and  influence,  without  permanent  improvements  or 
human  habitation,  which  is  protected  and  managed  so  as  to 
preserve  its  natural  conditions."  The  designated  wilderness 
areas  within  the  monument  have  been  placed  in  a  wilderness 
subzone  of  the  natural  zone  and  managed  to  minimize  human 
impact  while  providing  opportunities  for  primitive  types  of 
recreation. 

Protected  Natural  Area  Subzone.  This  subzone  provides  for  the 
perpetuation  of  geological  or  ecological  values  without  or  with 
minimal  human  intrusions  because  of  unusual  fragility  or 
ecological  significance;  an  example  would  be  endangered  species 
habitats. 

Development  Zone.  This  zone  includes  small  areas  containing  the 
main  visitor  use  and  management  facilities  in  both  districts.  The 
management  emphasis  is  on  maintenance  of  facilities  to  serve  the 
needs  of  visitors  and  management.  This  zone  is  limited  to  those 
areas  where  there  has  been  substantial  alteration  of  the  natural 
environment. 
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Historic  Zone.  This  zone  is  usually  superimposed  on  other  zones 
and  includes  specific  cultural  resources  of  historical  or  archeological 
importance.  It  may  be  extensive  when  resources  are  scattered 
throughout  a  district  or  restricted  to  specific  sites.  The  primary 
features  include  Manning  Camp,  the  archeological  district,  the  CCC 
ramadas  and   restrooms,    and  the  lime   kilms  and  mines. 

Special  Use  Zone.  This  zone  includes  areas  that  lie  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  monument  but  are  owned  or  managed  by  other 
agencies  or  private  interests.  All  special  use  lands  are  in  the 
Tucson  Mountain  district,  and  most  are  owned  by  the  state.  Two 
small  tracts  are  owned  by  private  interests;  one  is  currently  being 
acquired.  The  approved  1985  Land  Protection  Plan  for  the  monument 
identifies  specific  tracts  and  their  owners. 

Under  all  of  the  action  alternatives,  additional  areas  would  be 
recommended  for  wilderness  study  and  possible  designation.  Following 
approval  of  the  final  plan,  the  recommended  wilderness  areas  would  be 
rezoned  and  managed  to  reflect  their  wilderness  characteristics.  Other 
zoning  modifications  that  would  result  from  planning  proposals  are 
discussed   in  the  alternatives  sections. 


ALTERNATIVES  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE 

Alternative  1    -   Preferred  Alternative  (Minimum   Requirements) 

The  preferred  alternative  would  provide  for  the  widest  range  of  visitor 
experiences.  Actions  proposed  for  the  two  districts  reflect  a  decision  to 
enhance  or  expand  opportunities  rather  than  duplicate  those  that  are 
currently  available.  In  the  Tucson  Mountain  area  first-time  visitors  and 
others  seeking  easily  accessible  attractions  and  scenic-driving  experiences 
are  already  well  served  by  the  facilities  in  Tucson  Mountain  County  Park 
(Old  Tucson,  the  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum,  and  the  McCain  loop 
road).  Therefore,  proposals  for  the  adjacent  Tucson  Mountain  district 
would  encourage  complementary  experiences--dirt  road  touring,  hiking 
and  horseback  riding  for  long  distances,  and  backcountry  camping.  A 
portion  of  the  road  system  would  be  closed  and  converted  to  a  trail,  and 
additional  trails  would  be  established.  A  new  visitor  center  would  be 
centrally  located  and  cooperatively  managed  with  other  agencies  to  provide 
information  about  all  of  the  resources  and  recreational  opportunities  in  the 
Tucson   Mountains. 

In  the  Rincon  Mountain  district  the  large  designated  wilderness  area 
currently  offers  plentiful  opportunities  for  backcountry  hiking,  camping, 
and  horseback  riding.  Here  the  focus  would  be  on  improvements  in  the 
frontcountry  to  highlight  the  special  values  of  this  district  and  encourage 
visitors  to  view  the  dramatic  desert-to-mountain  landscape,  the  riparian 
areas,  and  the  beauty  of  the  individualized  older  cacti.  More  trails  for 
short  or  extended  hikes  into  this  environment  would  be  provided. 
Proposals  would  also  include  modifications  to  the  visitor  center,  tour 
route,  and  existing  trail  system  to  reduce  existing  use  conflicts  and 
enhance  experiences  for  first-time  visitors. 
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The  preferred  alternative  has  also  been  designated  the  minimum 
requirements  alternative,  as  defined  in  the  National  Park  Service 
"Planning  Process  Guideline"  (NPS-2),  for  the  following  reasons:  The 
Tucson  Mountain  district,  acquired  in  1961,  is  still  an  essentially 
undeveloped  area,  and  the  visitor  and  administrative  facilities  are 
inadequate  to  meet  present  and  future  needs.  The  redesign  of  visitor 
and  administrative  facilities  in  the  Rincon  Mountain  district  is  necessary 
because  the  facilities  are  currently  at  capacity  and  interpretive  media  is 
outdated.  Implementation  of  the  proposals  for  this  district  would  permit 
safe  and  effective  operation  and  management  of  the  monument,  provide 
resource  protection,  and  offer  use  of  upgraded  facilities  and  services  for 
visitors. 

Tucson  Mountain  District.  This  alternative  assumes  close  cooperation  and 
mutual  assistance  between  the  staffs  at  the  monument  and  Tucson 
Mountain  County  Park.  Together  the  park  and  monument  would 
accommodate  a  full  range  of  recreational  experiences,  including 
high-density  and  specialized  (Old  Tucson  and  the  Arizona-Sonora  Desert 
Museum);  easily  accessible  and  interpreted  (the  McCain  loop  road,  motor 
nature  trail,  and  short,  fairly  level  trails  in  the  county  park);  primitive 
(dirt  roads  in  the  monument  and  longer  trails  in  the  county  park  and 
monument)  and  wilderness  (even  longer  trails  in  the  monument  with  a 
limited   number  of  campsites). 

The  principal  interpretive  focus  under  this  alternative  would  be  the  lower 
Sonoran  life  zone  of  the  Tucson  Mountains.  Information  would  be 
provided  to  help  visitors  select  activities  or  programs  best  suited  to  their 
needs,  interests,  and  time.  To  accomplish  this,  a  new  visitor  center 
would  be  centrally  located  within  the  Tucson  Mountains,  and  information 
about  the  four  types  of  experiences  would  be  provided.  In  addition, 
media  at  the  visitor  center,  and  in  some  cases  on-site,  would  interpret 
the  Tucson  Mountain  ecosystems,  giving  visitors  a  greater  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  the  resources.  Publications  would  be  available  for 
those  hiking  in  the  backcountry.  Orientation  waysides  showing  the 
facilities  and  trailheads  in  the  Tucson  Mountains  would  be  established  at 
the  two  major  access  points  (Gates  Pass  and  Kinney  Road),  and  advance 
information  would  be  dispensed  through  the  Tucson  Convention  and 
Visitors   Bureau   and   in   tourist   publications. 

New  facilities  would  include  the  visitor  center  and  several  interpretive 
trails  that  would  be  constructed  adjacent  to  the  McCain  loop  road  in  the 
county  park,  with  small  parking  areas  at  trailheads.  All  existing  picnic 
areas  and  county  park  facilities  would  be  retained.  The  backcountry  trail 
system  would  be  expanded  to  allow  longer  hikes,  and  a  few  backcountry 
campsites  would  be  developed.  New  trailhead  access  points  would  be 
developed  at  the  terminuses  of  Picture  Rocks  Road,  on  the  eastern 
boundary,  and  in  the  Red  Hills  visitor  area.  The  existing 
Sendero-Esperanza  trailhead  would  be  expanded.  Trail  connections  to  the 
county  park  trails  would  also  be  provided.  Further  decisions  concerning 
backcountry  use  would  be  addressed  in  the  backcountry  management  plan, 
which  would  be  prepared  following  approval  of  the  general  management 
plan. 
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The  cooperatively  run  visitor  center  should  be  the  first  attraction  inside 
the  mountains;  if  an  agreement  could  be  made,  the  best  and  most  central 
location  would  be  on  county  lands.  Beyond  the  new  visitor  center  and 
Old  Tucson,  the  McCain  loop  road  would  be  converted  to  one-way  in  a 
counterclockwise  direction  (except  for  the  portion  leading  to  and  from  the 
Gilbert  Ray  campground).  The  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum  would  be 
on  this  loop  drive.  Past  the  museum,  motorists  could  choose  to  continue 
on  into  the  Tucson  Mountain  district  for  longer  hikes  and  desert  viewing 
or  to  remain  on  the  county  loop  road,  which  would  offer  short 
interpretive  trails.  Within  the  Tucson  Mountain  district  the  first  stop 
would  be  the  Red  Hills  site,  which  would  be  redesigned  to  include  an 
interpretive  shelter  with  information/orientation  exhibits,  a  trailhead,  and 
restrooms.  The  Bajada  loop  drive  and  the  portion  of  Golden  Gate  Road 
providing  access  to  the  Sendero-Esperanza  trailhead  would  remain 
unpaved.  From  the  trailhead,  Golden  Gate  Road  would  be  obliterated,  as 
would  Picture  Rocks  Road  from  points  just  inside  the  monument's  east  and 
west  boundaries.  These  obliterated  roads  would  serve  as  general  trail 
corridors.  Sandario  Road  would  be  obliterated  within  the  monument,  and 
Mile  Wide  Road  would  be  converted  to  a  service  road.  (When  the 
transportation  corridor  is  constructed  to  the  east  of  the  Tucson 
Mountains,    Mile   Wide    Road    could    be   developed    as   a  visitor  access  point.) 

If  the  volume  of  use  warranted,  an  interpretive  tram  could  be  instituted 
on  the  McCain  loop  road  to  reduce  congestion  on  its  narrow,  curvy 
alignment.  The  tram  would  be  staged  from  the  new  visitor  center  and 
would  also  provide  stops  at  Old  Tucson,  the  desert  museum,  and  the 
Gilbert  Ray  campground. 

Administrative  offices  would  be  relocated  to  the  new  Tucson  Mountain 
visitor  center.  A  cooperatively  managed  maintenance  area  to  serve  the 
entire  Tucson  Mountain  area  would  be  constructed  adjacent  to  the  Mile 
Wide  service  road.  If  an  arrangement  could  be  negotiated  with  the  owner 
of  the  life  estate,  the  possibility  of  using  the  Orcott  ranch  for  joint 
county  park  and  NPS  administrative  purposes  would  be  examined. 
Cooperative  agreements  would  be  established  with  county  park  managers 
to  address  compatible  policies,  unified  management  and  operations,  and 
consolidated  facilities. 

Under  this  alternative,  portions  of  the  land  currently  in  the  natural  zone 
would  be  classified  as  potential  wilderness  (wilderness  designation 
requires  legislative  action).  This  would  include  all  special  use  parcels 
that  were  converted  to  federal  ownership,  portions  of  the  monument  that 
were  acquired  when  the  boundary  was  expanded  in  1976,  and  the  land 
restored  after  the  removal  of  portions  of  Golden  Gate,  Picture  Rocks,  and 
Sandario  roads.  A  natural  zone  buffer  for  wilderness  would  be  proposed 
along  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  within  the  monument.  In 
addition,  land  on  the  western  boundary  would  be  classified  as  a  protected 
natural  area,  a  subzone  of  the  natural  zone,  to  protect  an  endangered 
plant  species  and  reflect  its  ecological  and  scientific  values.  The  site  of 
the  new  maintenance  area  along  Mile  Wide  Road  would  be  zoned 
development.      Other  zoning   would   remain   the   same. 
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Rincon  Mountain  District.  The  Rincon  Mountain  district  would  be 
developed  and  managed  to  highlight  its  resource  values,  including  the 
beauty  and  character  of  individual  cacti,  the  desert-to-mountain 
landscape,  the  seasonal  water,  and  the  views  of  the  city.  A  featured 
visitor  use  area  would  be  identified  along  the  foothills  where  these  values 
can  best  be  appreciated.  The  area  would  be  designated  for  hiking  only. 
Pulloffs,  short  interpretive  trails,  and  waysides  would  be  developed  to 
encourage  spontaneous  stops  and  draw  people  into  the  desert  landscape. 
Although  the  focus  would  be  on  services  for  national  visitors,  a  variety 
of  locally  popular  opportunities  would  be  provided  in  the 
frontcountry--auto  touring  on  Cactus  Forest  Drive,  hiking,  horseback 
riding,  bicycling,  and  picnicking.  The  backcountry  would  continue  to 
attract  hikers  and  horseback  riders  seeking  longer  trails  and  overnight 
experiences. 

The  district's  primary  resource  values  would  be  the  focus  of 
interpretation.  Visitors  would  be  encouraged  to  get  out  of  their  cars, 
experience  the  desert  frontcountry,  and  view  the  adjacent  mountains  and 
city.  Short  trails  to  points  of  interest  or  viewing  areas  would  be 
provided,  and  the  sites  would  be  interpreted  through  publications  or 
wayside  exhibits. 

The  interior  of  the  visitor  center  would  be  redesigned  for  better 
circulation.  New  media  would  be  provided  to  focus  awareness  on  the 
district's  existing  resources.  Environmental  education  programs  for  local 
schools  and  groups  would  be  provided.  The  programs  would  be  operated 
from  a  vacated  staff  house  in  the  existing  housing  area  or  any  vacated 
administrative  offices. 

A  new  picnic  area  would  be  developed  on  the  east  side  of  Cactus  Forest 
Drive  for  people  using  the  featured  visitor  use  area.  The  Javelina  picnic 
area  would  be  redesigned  to  eliminate  traffic  congestion  and  trailhead 
conflicts,  and  the  Mica  View  picnic  area  would  be  eliminated.  All  major 
trailheads  would  include  parking,  toilets,  and  picnic  tables,  and  hitching 
posts  where  horse  use  is  proposed. 

The  entrance  area  would  be  redesigned  to  improve  circulation  and  parking 
and  to  accommodate  larger  vehicles.  The  present  one-way  direction  of 
the  Cactus  Forest  Drive  would  be  reversed,  and  a  carrying  capacity 
established  for  the  loop  drive.  A  tram  service  for  the  Cactus  Forest 
Drive  was  studied,  but  the  tram  concept  did  not  suit  the  visitor 
experience  being  sought  and  appeared  economically  infeasible  without 
charging   large  fees. 

The  existing  frontcountry  trail  system  would  be  redesigned,  eliminating 
unnecessary  trails  and  providing  new  ones  to  points  of  interest.  A  day 
use  recreational  trail  area  would  be  provided  north  of  the  Cactus  Forest 
Drive  for  horseback  rider  and  hiker  use.  Trails  here  would  be  designed 
and  maintained  for  intensive  use;  they  would  be  of  differeing  lengths  and 
would  lead  to  a  variety  of  scenic  features.  The  Douglas  Springs, 
Wildhorse,  and  Cactus  Forest  trailheads  would  be  developed  to  provide 
access    into    the    district   along    the    northwest    boundary.      Douglas    Springs 
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would  be  designated  a  hiker  entrance;  Wildhorse  and  Cactus  Forest  would 
serve  both  hikers  and  horseback  riders.  The  portion  of  the  Cactus 
Forest  Trail  inside  the  loop  road  and  the  trail  originating  at  the  Old 
Spanish  trailhead  would  be  designated  for  hikers  only  to  establish  a  large 
area  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district  for  pedestrian  use  and 
enjoyment.      Other  existing  entrances  would   be  closed. 

Backcountry  use  would  continue  under  existing  policies  until  the 
backcountry  management  plan  was  prepared.  Camping  would  be  confined 
to  designated  campsites  until  dispersed  camping  could  be  evaluated. 
Manning  Camp  would  be  rehabilitated  and  improved  to  provide  a  site  for 
corraling  horses  and  pack  animals;  corraling  would  be  confined  to  this 
area.  New  trail  access  to  the  backcountry  would  be  developed  along  the 
south  boundary  adjacent  to  the  Rocking  K  development,  and  a  trail  would 
eventually  connect  with  the  trails  leading  from  the  Madrona  ranger 
station.  The  Park  Service  would  cooperate  with  the  Forest  Service  in 
providing  better  backcountry  access  from  the  east  and  connecting  forest 
trails. 

As  part  of  the  redesign  of  the  entrance  area,  the  maintenance  area  would 
be  moved  to  the  well  site  about  1/2  mile  west  of  the  monument.  Staff 
housing  would  be  retained  at  the  entrance  area  for  protection  personnel 
responsible  for  after-hours  emergency  response;  the  remaining  houses 
would  be  used  for  district  headquarters  offices  and  environmental 
education  programs  or  they  would  be  removed.  The  house  and  horse 
corral  at  Madrona  would  be  retained,  and  the  Greene  property  would  be 
used  for  housing  and  horse  corrals  when  the  life  tenancy  agreement 
expired.  A  trail  would  connect  these  corrals  to  the  established  trail 
system.  Manning  Camp  would  be  improved  and  continue  to  be  adaptively 
used  as  a  base  for  backcountry  and  fire  patrols.  Happy  Valley  Lookout 
would   be  retained. 

The  existing  management  zoning  system  would  be  retained,  except  that 
three  protected  natural  area  subzones  would  be  established  in  Box 
Canyon,  Lower  Madrona/Chimenea  Creek  Canyon,  and  Wildhorse  Canyon. 
In  addition,  all  major  boundary  trailheads  would  be  zoned  as  development, 
as  would  the  Greene  property  for  its  eventual  conversion  to  park 
housing. 


Alternative  2  -   No  Action 

The  no-action  alternative  (alternative  2)  would  not  involve  any  significant 
changes  in  development  or  use.  Actions  that  did  not  require  additional 
staff  or  major  capital  investments  might  be  implemented,  but  existing 
facilities,    services,   and   use  patterns  would   likely   remain  the  same. 

Tucson  Mountain  District.  The  Tucson  Mountain  district  would  continue 
to  provide  opportunities  for  primitive  desert  experiences,  with  only  basic 
facilities  and  services.  It  would  function  as  a  secondary  destination  to 
the  Rincon  Mountain  district  and  other  tourist  attractions  in  the  vicinity 
(the   county    park,    Old    Tucson,    and   the   Arizona-Sonora    Desert   Museum). 
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Information  and  sales  publications  would  continue  to  be  provided  at  the 
Red  Hills  information  center.  The  primary  interpretive  theme  would  be 
the  lower  Sonoran  Desert,  and  this  theme  would  be  conveyed  through 
publications,  in  the  limited  media  at  the  information  center,  and  at 
waysides.  Volunteers  would  provide  most  personal  services.  The 
information  center  would  continue  to  be  the  primary  visitor  facility.  The 
five  picnic  areas  and  all  trailheads  and  trails  would   be  maintained. 

Commuter  roads  would  continue  to  bisect  the  park,  and  there  would  be 
several  points  of  uncontrolled  access:  Picture  Rocks  Road,  Sandario 
Road,  Mile  Wide  Road,  and  Kinney  Road.  The  principal  visitor  access 
routes  into  the  district  would  be  Kinney  Road  from  the  south  through 
Tucson  Mountain  County  Park  and  Sandario  Road  from  the  north,  which 
also  provides  access  from  1-10.  The  internal  park  roads  (the  Bajada  loop 
drive  and  Golden  Gate  Road)  would  remain  unpaved.  Circulation  along 
the  Bajada  loop  would  continue  to  be  one-way  in  a  counterclockwise 
direction;  Golden  Gate  Road  would  remain  two-way.  Other  access  routes 
would   be  maintained. 

The  monument  would  continue  to  operate  with  its  present  staff  and 
management  facilities.  The  district  headquarters,  maintenance  and 
housing  areas,   and  corral   would   remain  at  Red   Hills. 

The  existing  management  zoning  system  would  be  retained.  However,  as 
state  or  private  lands  within  the  boundary  of  the  district  came  under 
federal  ownership,   they  would  be  rezoned   natural. 

Rincon  Mountain  District.  The  Rincon  Mountain  district  would  continue  to 
be  the  main  monument  attraction  for  first-time  visitors,  with  the  focus  on 
the  saguaro  cactus  forest  and  the  lower  Sonoran  Desert.  Popular 
recreational  pursuits  such  as  biking,  jogging,  picnicking,  sunset 
watching,  and  horseback  riding  would  continue;  however,  the 
frontcountry  would  remain  largely  auto-oriented,  with  a  few  short  hiking 
trails  adjacent  to  Cactus  Forest  Drive.  The  area  north  of  the  drive 
would  continue  to  receive  intensive  horse  use  on  its  random  and 
undesignated  trails.  The  backcountry  wilderness  would  continue  to  be 
used   primarily   by  hikers  and   horseback   riders. 

Interpretation  would  continue  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  lower  Sonoran 
Desert  ecosystems.  This  would  be  accomplished  primarily  through  visitor 
center  media  and  interpretation  along  Cactus  Forest  Drive  and  the  desert 
ecology  trail.  Volunteers  would  continue  to  provide  programs  and  walks. 
Existing  visitor  facilities  would  be  maintained,  including  the  visitor 
center,     picnic    areas,    trailheads    and    trails,     and    backcountry    campsites. 

All  access  and  circulation  routes  would  be  maintained.  The  paved  auto 
loop  (Cactus  Forest  Drive)  is  approximately  9  miles  long  and  has  many 
small  pullouts,  affording  visitors  limited  access  into  the  frontcountry  and 
opportunities  to  view  the  mountain  backcountry.  There  are  several 
trailheads  that  serve  hikers  and  equestrians--the  Douglas  Springs, 
Wildhorse,  Cactus  Forest,  and  Old  Spanish  trailheads.  A  trailhead  at  the 
Javelina    picnic    area    provides    hiker    access    up    Tanque    Verde    Ridge    and 
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into    the    backcountry;  other    trailheads  on     national    forest    land    provide 

access    from    the    east  and     north.       The  Cactus     Forest    Trail     and     many 

informal  trails  in  the  frontcountry  are  used  by  hikers  and  horseback 
riders. 

The  district  would  continue  to  operate  with  its  present  staff  and 
management  facilities.  The  monument  headquarters,  maintenance  and 
housing  areas,  and  corral  would  remain  at  the  entrance.  The  Madrona 
ranger  station  and  corral  would  continue  to  be  used  for  housing  and 
horse  patrol  staging.  Manning  Camp  and  Happy  Valley  Lookout  would  be 
used   by   ranger  and  fire  patrol   personnel. 

The  existing  management  zoning  system  would   be  retained. 


Alternative  3 

Proposals  under  alternative  3  would  serve  certain  user  groups  rather  than 
a  broader  public  with  varying  interests  and  needs.  In  the  Tucson 
Mountain  district  the  emphasis  would  be  on  drive-through  experiences, 
and  the  main  park  roads  would  be  paved  to  support  this  use.  Hiking, 
horseback  riding,  and  picnicking  would  continue  to  be  accommodated,  but 
they  would  not  be  the  focus  of  visitor  services.  The  Rincon  Mountain 
district,  which  currently  receives  a  great  deal  of  local  use  by  bicyclists, 
joggers,  and  horseback  riders,  would  be  modified  to  better  serve  these 
visitors  and  to  support  nonmotorized  use  by  the  general  public.  Cactus 
Forest  Drive  would  be  closed  to  vehicles,  and  rest  stops  would  be 
established  along  it  to  accommodate  hikers,  joggers,  and  bicyclists. 
Existing  trails  would  be  formalized  to  reduce  environmental  impact  and 
enhance  visitor  experiences. 

Tucson  Mountain  District.  The  Tucson  Mountain  district  would  become  a 
focal  point  for  first-time  visitors  as  well  as  anyone  wishing  to  easily  view 
and  enjoy  the  lower  Sonoran  Desert.  Services  would  be  geared  to  a 
drive-through  day-use  experience  on  a  paved  one-way   road   system. 

The  saguaro  cactus  forest  and  the  lower  Sonoran  Desert  would  continue  to 
be  the  primary  interpretive  focus.  Interpretive  media  would  be  geared  to 
windshield  visitors—additional  waysides  would  be  provided  at  pulloffs  and 
along  short  trails,  and  publications  or  tapes  interpreting  various  sites 
along  the  drive  would  be  developed.  Information  waysides  would  be 
placed  at  Gates  Pass  and  Kinney  Road  to  inform  visitors  of  the 
opportunities  within  the  county  park  and  the  national  monument.  The 
Park  Service  would  cooperate  with  the  Tucson  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau   in   publicizing  this  desert  loop  drive  in  Tucson. 

The  Red  Hills  information  center  would  be  the  primary  visitor  facility  in 
the  Tucson  Mountain  district.  It  would  be  redesigned  and  expanded  to 
accommodate  more  visitors  and  to  adequately  convey  the  interpretive 
story.  The  five  existing  picnic  areas  and  the  existing  trail  system  would 
be  maintained. 
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An  entrance  station  would  be  established  at  the  monument  boundary  where 
Kinney  Road  crosses  Mile  Wide  Road,  allowing  the  road  to  be  closed 
during  nighttime  hours.  To  aid  auto  circulation,  the  previously  unpaved 
internal  park  roads  would  be  paved.  Golden  Gate  Road  would  be 
converted  to  one-way  going  north  and  would  connect  to  the  eastern  half 
of  Picture  Rocks  Road,  which  would  be  reduced  in  width  and  also 
converted  to  one-way.  Along  this  improved  road,  pulloffs  and  short, 
easily  accessible  trails  would  be  developed  to  provide  ample  opportunities 
for  visitors  to  view  and  walk  through  the  desert.  Visitors  could  exit  the 
park  to  the  northeast  on  Picture  Rocks  Road  or  could  use  the  Bajada  loop 
drive  to  return  to  the  county  park. 

Roads  that  are  used  primarily  for  commuter  traffic  and  are  not  part  of 
the  internal  park  road  system  would  be  closed  at  the  boundary.  The 
segment  of  Picture  Rocks  Road  from  the  Cam-Boh  picnic  area  to  the 
junction  with  Golden  Gate  Road  would  be  closed  and  removed.  Sandario 
Road  would  terminate  at  the  north  and  south  park  boundaries,  and  Mile 
Wide  Road  would  be  closed  to  through  traffic  (it  would  remain  open  for 
service  vehicles).  One  new  trailhead  would  be  developed  on  the  east  side 
of  the  district  for  access  into  the  wilderness  area.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  access  from  connecting  county  park  trails.  A  trail  system  would 
be  designated  for  the  lower  wash  areas  to  reduce  conflicts  between  hikers 
and   horseback  riders  there. 

District  headquarters  would  remain  at  Red  Hills.  Office  space  would  be 
provided  by  adapting  the  two  existing  residences  or  by  including 
additional  space  in  the  redesign  of  the  information  center.  On-site 
housing  would  be  eliminated.  The  maintenance  area  would  be  removed 
from  Red  Hills  and  located  near  Mile  Wide  Road  on  monument  land  or  on 
county  park  land  south  of  Mile  Wide  Road  if  a  cooperative  agreement  or 
lease  could  be  negotiated.  The  horse  corral  would  be  eliminated  at  Red 
Hills,  and  a  cooperative  agreement  for  horse  patrol  would  be  sought  with 
the  county  park.  Staff  would  be  increased  to  provide  additional 
interpretive  services  and  to  manage  the  increased  traffic  along  the  tour 
route. 

Management  zoning  would  be  similar  to  that  of  no  action,  except  that  the 
protected  natural  area  would  be  designated  and  the  new  maintenance  area 
would   be  zoned  development. 

Rincon  Mountain  District.  The  Rincon  Mountain  district  would  be  closed 
to  motorized  traffic,  thus  encouraging  more  solitary  and  primitive 
experiences  in  the  frontcountry  as  well  as  the  backcountry.  Cactus 
Forest  Drive  would  be  retained,  but  it  would  not  be  open  to  automobiles. 
Walkers,  bikers,  and  joggers  could  use  the  roadbed  unhampered  by 
traffic.  Handicapped  visitors  would  be  permitted  auto  access  along  the 
drive.      The  Javelina  picnic  area  would  be  accessible  by  car. 

The  primary  interpretive  theme  would  be  the  environmental  continuum 
from  the  lower  Sonoran  Desert  to  the  pine  forest  above.  This  theme 
would  be  illustrated  in  media  at  the  visitor  center  and  through  personal 
services.       In    addition,    changing   exhibits  and   programs   would   be  included 
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to  serve  repeat  visitors.  The  visitor  center  would  continue  to  be  the 
main  source  of  information  and  would  become  the  base  for  environmental 
education   programs. 

To   support   increased    pedestrian   and    bicycle   use  on  Cactus  Forest  Drive, 

three    rest    shelters    would    be    developed    along    the    loop.  The    Javelina 

picnic  area  would  be  redesigned  to  eliminate  congestion,  and  the  Mica 
View  picnic  area  would  be  removed. 

The  entrance  area  would  be  redesigned  to  improve  circulation  and 
accommodate  increased  parking.  Visitors  would  park  at  the  visitor  center 
or  the  Javelina  picnic  area  and  continue  on  foot  or  bicycle.  The  trail 
system  in  the  frontcountry  would  be  redesigned,  eliminating  many  trails 
and  providing  new  trails  for  a  comprehensive,  well-maintained  network. 
Access  points  and  their  accompanying  developments  would  be  the  same  as 
in  the  preferred  alternative,   as  would  the  backcountry  trail   system. 

Staff  housing  would  be  removed  from  the  entrance  area.  Two  houses 
would  be  retained  for  monument  administrative  offices.  The  maintenance 
area  would  be  relocated  to  the  well  site.  The  housing  and  horse  corrals 
would  be  retained  at  Madrona,  and  similar  facilities  would  eventually  be 
developed  on  the  Greene  property.  Manning  Camp  and  Happy  Valley 
Lookout  would  continue  to  be  used  by  patrol   staff. 

Zoning  would  be  the  same  as  under  the  preferred  alternative. 

Alternative  4 

Alternative  4  would  emphasize  the  monument's  wilderness  values  and 
provide  extensive  areas  for  primitive  experiences  in  the  midst  of  the 
growing  Tucson  urban  area.  Almost  all  roads  and  facilities  would  be 
removed  from  the  core  areas  of  both  districts,  and  extensive  trail  systems 
would  provide  the  only  means  of  access  into  their  interiors. 

Tucson  Mountain  District.  The  Tucson  Mountain  district  would  be 
preserved  as  a  desert  wilderness  park  available  to  the  expanding  urban 
population.  Tourists  and  local  residents  would  experience  this  primitive 
environment  on    its  own  terms,    without  the  intrusion  of  roads  or  facilities. 

Interpretation  would  focus  on  the  lower  Sonoran  Desert,  but  the  value  of 
wilderness  in  today's  society  would  also  be  conveyed.  Information  about 
the  backcountry  and  its  trail  system  would  be  provided,  along  with 
information  necessary  to  safely  hike  in  a  sometimes  inhospitable 
environment.  This  information  would  be  conveyed  through  media,  in 
publications,  and  at  waysides  at  major  trailheads.  Waysides  would  also  be 
established  at  the  county  park  access  points  to  allow  visitors  to  select 
their  preferred  destinations  early  in  their  visits. 

The  main  visitor  facility  would  remain  at  Red  Hills.  It  would  be  enlarged 
and  redesigned  and  would  emphasize  backcountry  information  and 
interpretation.       The    site    would    be    redesigned    to    accommodate    long-term 
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parking  and  circulation  improvements.  Major  trailhead  access  points  along 
the  boundary  would  be  designed  to  include  parking,  toilet  facilities,  and 
in  some  areas  picnic  tables.  Except  for  the  Cam-Boh  picnic  area, 
existing  picnic  areas  would  no  longer  be  auto-accessible;  however,  they 
would  be  retained  for  use  by  hikers  and  horseback  riders.  Additional 
trails  and  connections  would  be  developed  to  allow  longer  hikes.  A  small 
number  of  backcountry  campsites  would   be  provided. 

Access  and  circulation  through  the  county  park  would  remain  much  the 
same.  The  majority  of  visitors  would  enter  the  county  park  from  Gates 
Pass  or  Kinney  Road.  In  cooperation  with  the  county  park,  the  Park 
Service  would  develop  a  trailhead  and  long-term  parking  near  the  archery 
range  site.  Kinney  Road  would  continue  on  to  the  Red  Hills  visitor 
center,  where  it  would  terminate.  Those  wishing  to  continue  into  the 
monument  would  proceed  on  foot  or  horseback.  All  other  roads  in  the 
monument    would     be    obliterated    or    converted    to    hiking    or    horse    trails. 

Access  into  the  monument  backcountry  would  be  provided  at  the  Cam-Boh 
picnic  area  (the  western  termination  point  of  Picture  Rocks  Road),  near 
the  mouth  of  Box  Canyon  (the  eastern  termination  point  of  Picture  Rocks 
Road),  and  on  the  eastern  boundary.  New  trails  would  be  developed  to 
connect  these  trailheads  with  various  points  of  interest. 

District  headquarters  would  be  retained  in  the  redesigned  Red  Hills 
visitor  center.  Because  of  the  need  for  additional  backcountry  patrols, 
staff  housing  and  the  horse  corral  would  remain  in  that  area.  The 
maintenance  area  would  be  redesigned  to  provide  adequate  working  space 
and   separation  from  the  visitor  use  portion  of  the  development. 

Alternative  4  would  involve  designating  more  potential  wilderness  than 
other  alternatives.  This  would  include  all  lands  within  the  district  except 
those  in  the  development  zones  at  Red  Hills,  at  the  access  areas  on 
Picture  Rocks  Road,  and  along  the  portion  of  Kinney  Road  retained  to 
provide  access  to  the  Red  Hills  development.  Special  use  categories 
would  be  retained  if  applicable,  as  would  the  natural  zone  along  the  east 
and  west  boundaries  of  the  monument. 

Rincon  Mountain  District.  The  Rincon  Mountain  district  would  be  managed 
as  a  wilderness  core  where  the  desert  and  mountain  ecosystems  would  be 
preserved  in  a  pristine  state.  The  only  roads  and  facilities  would  be  on 
the  monument's  periphery,  allowing  people  to  experience  most  of  the 
district  without  man-made  intrusions. 

Interpretation  would  stress  the  desert-to-mountain  environmental 
continuum,  encouraging  people  to  experience  the  land  firsthand.  It  would 
also  convey  the  value  of  wilderness  in  modern  society  and  its  role  in 
preserving  ecosystems  for  future  generations.  Media  in  the  visitor 
center,  publications,  personal  services,  and  environmental  education 
programs  would  be  provided.  Information  would  be  available  at  the 
visitor  center  and  major  access  points,  stressing  safe  and  low-impact 
wilderness  use.  The  visitor  center  would  be  redesigned  to  include  the 
new     media     and     accommodate     the    environmental     education     function.       A 
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picnic  area  would  be  developed  next  to  the  visitor  center;  the  Mica  View 
and  Javelina  picnic  areas  would  be  removed. 

All  interior  park  roads  would  be  obliterated  or  converted  to  trails. 
Trailhead  access  points  into  the  district  would  be  developed  at  several 
points  along  peripheral  roads:  the  existing  entrance,  Douglas  Springs, 
Wildhorse,  Cactus  Forest,  Old  Spanish  Trail,  and  Rocking  K.  The 
entrance  would  be  redesigned  to  expand  parking  and  accommodate 
circulation  improvements.  Other  access  points  would  provide  short-  and 
long-term  parking  areas,  toilets,  picnic  tables,  and  information  waysides. 
A  trail  system  would  be  developed  to  connect  access  points,  areas  of 
interest,    and  the  desert  and  mountain   backcountry. 

Staff  housing  and  the  horse  corral  would  be  eliminated  at  the  entrance 
area.  Two  nouses  would  be  retained  for  monument  administrative  offices. 
The  residence  and  corral  would  be  retained  at  Madrona,  and  similar 
facilities  would  be  provided  on  the  Greene  property  when  it  becomes 
available.  The  maintenance  area  would  remain  in  its  present  location. 
Manning  Camp  and  Happy  Valley  Lookout  would  continue  to  be  used  by 
backcountry  and  fire  patrol   staff. 

Under  this  alternative  most  of  the  natural  zone  would  be  rezoned  as 
potential  wilderness  because  of  the  removal  of  roads  and  facilities  from 
much  of  the  frontcountry .  The  three  protected  natural  areas  would  be 
designated,  and  the  entrance  area,  trailhead  developments,  and  Greene 
property  would  be  zoned  development. 
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Table  1 :      Estimated   Development  Costs   -   Action   Alternatives 


Development  Action 


Alternative  1 

Tucson   Mountain   District 

Construct  visitor  center   (5,000  sf) 

Redesign    Red   Hills  as  an   interpretive 
shelter  and  trailhead   (1,000  sf  with 
parking  expanded   to  25  cars) 

Provide  2  orientation   waysides 

Relocate  maintenance  area 

Provide  3  new  trailheads  with   10-car 
parking,    vault  toilets,    2  picnic  tables, 
hitching   post,    trailer  parking 
($29,000  each) 

Expand  and   rehabilitate  trail   system 
(approximately  30  miles) 

Establish  backcountry  campsites 

Convert  Golden   Gate  Road  to  trail 
corridor   (2-1/2  miles) 

Obliterate  2-3/4  miles  of 
Picture  Rocks   Road  and  convert 
to  trail   corridor 

Obliterate  and   restore  4-1/2  miles  of 
Sandario   Road 


Gross  Advance  and 

Construction       Project  Total 

Costs Planning   Costs       Project  Costs 


$1,310,000  $     250,000 


113,970 

655,000 
10,480 

259,380 

387,760 
835,780 


21,750 

125,000 
2,000 

49,500 

74,000 
159,500 


$1,560,000 


163,750 

31,250 

195,000 

7,860 

1,500 

9,360 

393,000 

75,000 

468,000 

Subtotal   -   Tucson  Mountain   District       $4,136,980  $     789,500 


135,720 

780,000 
12,480 

308,880 

461,760 

995,280 
$4,926,480 
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Gross  Advance  and 

Construction  Project  Total 

Development  Action Costs Planning   Costs       Project  Costs 

Alternative  1 


$ 

254,140 

$   48,500 

$  302,640 

78,600 

15,000 

93,600 

176,850 

33,750 

210,600 

58,950 

11,250 

70,200 

41,920 

8,000 

49,920 

26,200 

5,000 

31,200 

Rincon   Mountain   District 

Redesign  visitor  center  interior 

Redesign  and  expand  parking  area 
(35  cars,   5  oversize) 

Move  maintenance  area 

Obliterate  existing  maintenance  area 

Develop  5  pulloff/waysides 

Convert  2  houses 

Provide  unpaved  15-car  parking, 

vault  toilets,   3  picnic  tables,   hitching 

post,   trailer  parking  at  Rocking   K 

trailhead  43,230  8,250  51,480 

Provide  unpaved  10-car  parking, 

vault  toilets,   2  picnic  tables  at 

Old  Spanish  trailhead  37,990  7,250  45,240 

Provide  unpaved  5-car  parking,   vault 

toilets,    1   picnic  table,   hitching  post, 

trailer  parking  at  Cactus  Forest 

trailhead  32,750  6,250  39,000 

Provide  unpaved  parking  for  10  oversize, 

vault  toilets,   2  picnic  tables,   hitching 

post,   trailer  parking  at  Wildhorse 

trailhead  44,540  8,500  53,040 

Provide  unpaved  15-car  parking,   vault 
toilets,   2  picnic  tables  at  Douglas 
Springs  trailhead 

Redesign  Javelina  picnic  area  (paved 
parking  for  9  sites,    redo  7  shelters) 

Remove  and  obliterate  Mica  View 
picnic  area,    including  entrance  road 

Develop  new  picnic  area  on  Cactus 
Forest  Drive  (6  sites  with  shelters) 

Rehabilitate  designated  backcountry 
trails 

Develop  5  miles  of  trail  on  southern 
boundary 

Redesign  frontcountry  trails 
(20  miles) 

Subtotal   -   Rincon  Mountain   District 

Total   -   Both   Districts 

43 


43,230 

8,250 

51,480 

32,750 

6,250 

39,000 

19,650 

3,750 

23,400 

83,840 

16,000 

99,840 

524,000 

100,000 

624,000 

196,500 

37,500 

234,000 

655,000 

125,000 

780,000 

$2,350,140 

$ 

448,500 

$2 

,798,640 

$6,487,120 

$1 

,238,000 

$7 

,725,120 

Development  Action 


Alternative  3 

Tucson   Mountain   District 

Redesign  and  expand   Red   Hills 

Relocate  maintenance  area 

Provide  2  information  waysides 

Provide  entrance  station 

Provide  10  pulloff/waysides  with  short 
interpretive  trails 

Provide  1   new  trailhead  with  10-car 
parking,   vault  toilets,   2  picnic  tables, 
hitching  post,   trailer  parking 

Pave  and   improve  Bajada  loop  drive 
(4-1/2  miles) 

Pave  and   improve  Golden  Gate  Road 
(3-3/4  miles);   convert  to  one-way 

Remove  and  obliterate  3/4  mile  of 
Picture  Rocks   Road;    reduce  remainder 
(2  miles)  to  14  feet  wide  and  convert 
to  one-way 

Obliterate  and   restore  4-1/2  miles  of 
Sandario  Road 


Gross  Advance  and 

Construction       Project  Total 

Costs Planning  Costs      Project  Costs 


$     765,040 

393,000 

7,860 

39,300 

124,450 

37,990 
3,275,000 
2,292,500 

484,700 
835,780 


$     146,000 

75,000 

1,500 

7,500 

23,750 

7,250 
625,000 
437,500 

92,500 
159,500 


Subtotal   -  Tucson  Mountain   District      $4,255,620  $1,575,500 


$  911,040 

468,000 

9,360 

46,800 

148,200 

45,240 
3,900,000 
2,730,000 

577,200 

995,280 
$9,831,120 
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$ 

254,140 

$ 

48,500 

$  302,640 

83,840 

16,000 

99,840 

176,850 

33,750 

210,600 

58,950 

11,250 

70,200 

26,200 

5,000 

31,200 

Gross  Advance  and 

Construction       Project  Total 

Development  Action Costs Planning   Costs      Project  Costs 

Alternative  3 

Rincon   Mountain   District 

Redesign  visitor  center  interior 

Expand  parking   (40  cars,   8  oversize) 

Move  maintenance  area 

Obliterate  existing  maintenance  area 

Convert  2  houses 

Provide  unpaved   15-car  parking,   vault 

toilets,   3  picnic  tables,    hitching 

post,   trailer  parking  at  Rocking   K 

trailhead  43,230  8,250  51,480 

Provide  unpaved  10-car  parking,   vault 

toilets,   2  picnic  tables  at  Old 

Spanish  trailhead  37,990  7,250  45,240 

Provide  unpaved  5-car  parking,   vault 

toilets,    1   picnic  table,   hitching  post, 

trailer  parking  at  Cactus  Forest 

trailhead  32,750  6,250  39,000 

Provide  unpaved  parking  for  10  oversize, 

vault  toilets,   2  picnic  tables,   hitching 

posts  at  Wildhorse  trailhead  44,540  8,500  53,040 

Provide  unpaved  15-car  parking,   vault 
toilets,   2  picnic  tables  at  Douglas 
Springs  trailhead 

Redesign  Javelina  picnic  area  (paved 
parking  for  9  sites,    redo  7  shelters) 

Remove  and  obliterate  Mica  View  picnic 
area,    including  entrance  road 

Rehabilitate  designated  backcountry 
trails 

Develop  5  miles  of  trail  on  southern 
boundary 

Redesign  frontcountry  trails  (20  miles) 

Subtotal   -   Rincon  Mountain   District 

Total   -   Both   Districts 


43,230 

8,250 

51,480 

32,750 

6,250 

39,000 

19,650 

3,750 

23,400 

524,000 

100,000 

624,000 

196,500 

37,500 

234,000 

655,000 

125,000 

780,000 

$2,229,620 

$ 

425,500 

$2 

,655,120 

$10,485,240 

$2 

,001,000 

$12 

,486,240 
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Development  Action 


Alternative  4 

Tucson   Mountain   District 

Redesign  and  expand   Red   Hills  as 
a  visitor  center  and  trailhead; 
improve  headquarters  and  maintenance 
area 

Provide  3  new  trailheads  with  10-car 
parking,   vault  toilets,   2  picnic  tables, 
hitching  post,   trailer  parking 
($29,000  each) 

Expand  and   rehabilitate  trail   system 
(approximately  30  miles) 

Establish  backcountry  campsites 

Convert  Bajada  loop  to  trail  corridor 
(4-1/2  miles) 

Convert  Golden  Gate  Road  to  trail 
corridor  (3-3/4  miles) 

Obliterate  2-3/4  miles  of  Picture  Rocks 
Road  and  convert  to  trail  corridor 

Obliterate  and  restore  4-1/2  miles  of 
Sandario  Road 

Obliterate  1-1/2  miles  of  Kinney  Road 
and  convert  to  trail  corridor 


Gross  Advance  and 

Construction       Project  Total 

Costs Planning   Costs       Project  Costs 


$     744,080  $     142,000 


113,970 

655,000 
10,480 

217,460 

343,220 

531,860 

835,780 

248,900 


21,750 

125,000 
2,000 

41,500 

65,500 

101,500 

159,500 

47,500 


Subtotal   -  Tucson  Mountain  District      $3,700,750  $     706,250 


$  886,080 


135,720 

780,000 
12,480 

258,960 

408,720 

633,360 

995,280 

296,400 
$4,407,000 
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$ 

254,140 

$ 

48,500 

$ 

302,640 

90,390 

17,250 

107,640 

102,180 

19,500 

121,680 

26,200 

5,000 

31,200 

Gross  Advance  and 

Construction       Project  Total 

Development  Action Costs Planning  Costs      Project  Costs 

Alternative  4 

Rincon  Mountain   District 

Rehabilitate  visitor  center  interior 

Expand  parking   (48  cars,   8  oversize) 

Construct  new  picnic  area  (8  sites 
with  shelters) 

Convert  2  houses 

Provide  paved  20-car  parking,   vault 

toilets,   5  picnic  tables,    information 

board,   hitching  post,   trailer  parking 

at  Rocking   K  trailhead  70,740  13,500  84,240 

Provide  paved  5-car  parking,   vault 

toilets,   2  picnic  tables,    information 

board  at  Old  Spanish  trailhead  40,610  7,750  48,360 

Provide  paved  5-car  parking,   vault 

toilets,   2  picnic  table,    information 

board,   hitching  post,   trailer  parking 

at  Cactus   Forest  trailhead  40,610  7,750  48,360 

Provide  paved  parking  for  15  oversize, 

vault  toilets,   2  picnic  tables, 

information  board,    hitching 

posts  at  Wildhorse  trailhead  55,020  10,500  65,520 

Provide  paved  20-car  parking,   vault 
toilets,   2  picnic  tables,    information 
board  at  Douglas  Springs  trailhead 

Remove  and  obliterate  Javelina 
picnic  area 

Remove  and  obliterate  Mica  View  picnic 
area,    including  entrance  road 

Develop  new  picnic  area  at  entrance 
area 

Rehabilitate  designated  backcountry 
trails 

Develop  5  miles  of  trail  on  southern 
boundary 

Redesign  frontcountry  trails  (20  miles) 

Obliterate  Cactus   Forest  Drive 
and  replace  with  trail 

Subtotal   -   Rincon  Mountain   District 

Total   -   Both   Districts 
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70,740 

13,500 

84,240 

13,100 

2,500 

15,600 

19,650 

3,750 

23,400 

83,840 

16,000 

99,840 

524,000 

100,000 

624,000 

196,500 

37,500 

234,000 

655,000 

125,000 

780,000 

373,350 

71,250 

444,600 

$2,616,070 

$ 

499,250 

$3 

,115,320 

$6,316,820 

$1 

,205,500 

$7 

,522,320 

Table  2:      Summary  of  Impacts 


Tucson  Mountain   District 
Natural    Resources 


Soils  and 
Vegetation 


Wildlife 


Alternative  1   (Preferred) 

Overall   research  and 
protection  capabilities  would 
increase;   agency  coordina- 
tion would  improve 

Minor  disturbances  would 
occur  near  developments, 
roads,    and   trails;    11   acres 
would  be  disturbed  to 
provide  new  development; 
21   acres  would  be  restored 

There  would  be  some  addi- 
tional wildlife  disturbances 
near  new  trails  and  camp- 
sites;  barriers  to  migration 
would  decrease;   a  net  10 
acres  of  habitat  would  be 
restored 


Alternative  2  (No  Action)         Alternative  3 


Alternative  4 


Research,   protection,   and 
resource  management 
coordination  would   remain 
limited 

Disturbances  would  con- 
tinue in  and  near  develop- 
ments,   roads,   and  trails; 
informal   trails  would 
proliferate 


Wildlife  disturbances  would 
continue;    barriers  to 
migration  would  remain 
the  same 


Same  as  alternative  1 


Same  as  alternative  1, 
except  II1}  acres  would  be 
disturbed,    14  acres 
restored 


There  would  be  some  addi- 
tional wildlife  disturbances 
from  use  of  paved  roads 
and  trails;   migration 
barriers  would  increase;   a 
net  2's  acres  of  habitat 
would  be  restored 


Same  as  alternative  1 


Same  as  alternative  1, 
except  8>>  acres  would  be 
disturbed,   49  acres 
restored 


Same  as  alternative  1, 
except  a  net  401}  acres  of 
habitat  would  be  restored 


Floodplains  and 
Wetlands 


None 
None 


None 
None 


None 
None 


None 
None 


Air  Quality 


Dust  generation  would  Dust  generation  would 

decrease  in  the  area  closed         remain  the  same 
to  vehicles 


Same  as  alternative  1 


Same  as  alternative  1 


Cultural   Resources 


Resources  nominated  to  the 
National   Register  would 
receive  additional  protec- 
tion;  allowing  Camp  Pima  to 
deteriorate  would  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the 
qualities  that  made  it  eligible 
for  the  National   Register,    but 
is  necessary  because  of  the 
advanced  state  of  decline 


Same  as  alternative  1 


Same  as  alternative  1 


Same  as  alternative  1 


Visitor  Use  and 
Experiences 


There  would  be  no  impact 
on  archeological   resources 

A  wider  range  of  visitor 
experiences  would  be  avail- 
able (from  high-density  to 
wilderness);    services  and 
facilities  would  improve; 
hiking,   horseback  riding, 
and  camping  opportunities 
would  increase;   road  access 
through  the  monument 
would  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible;  conflicts  between 
commuter  and  visitor  traffic 
would  be  eliminated;   con- 
flicts between  hikers  and 
horseback  riders  would 
decrease 


Limited  information  and 
interpretation  could  result 
in  missed  opportunities; 
services  and  facilities  would 
remain  inadequate;   trail 
access  and  backcountry 
opportunities  would   remain 
limited;   conflicts  between 
commuter  and  visitor  traffic 
and  between  hikers  and 
horseback  riders  would 
continue 


Opportunities  for  scenic 
driving  would  increase; 
services  and  facilities 
would  improve;   trail  access 
would  improve  in  some 
parts  of  the  monument,   but 
backcountry  opportunities 
would  remain   limited  and 
conflicts  between  hikers 
and  horseback  riders  would 
continue;   conflicts  between 
commuter  and  visitor  traffic 
would  be  eliminated 


Opportunities  for  hiking, 
horseback  riding,    and 
camping   in  the  backcountry 
would  greatly  increase; 
opportunities  for  scenic 
driving  would  be  eliminated; 
road  access  beyond   Red 
Hills  would  no  longer  be 
possible;    conflicts  between 
commuter  and  visitor  traffic 
would  be  eliminated;    conflicts 
between  hikers  and  horseback 
riders  would  decrease 


Management  and  Improved  housing  and  admin-     Facilities  would  continue 

Operations  istrative  facilities  would  per-      to  limit  efficient  manage- 

mit  more  efficient  management    ment;   road  maintenance 


and  better  response  time  to 
emergencies;    road  mainten- 
ance and  protection  require- 
ments would  decrease;   back- 
country  maintenance  and 
protection  requirements  would 
increase;   agency  coordination 
in  resource  management, 
visitor  services,   and  regional 
planning  would  improve 


and  patrol   requirements 
would  remain  high;   agency 
coordination  would  be 
limited 


Same  as  alternative  1, 
except  that  the  elimination 
of  on-site  housing  would 
reduce  emergency  response 
time  and  backcountry 
maintenance  would   remain 
at  present  levels 


Same  as  alternative  1, 
except  that  employee  living 
conditions  might  be  diminished 
by  proximity  to  the  main 
visitor  use  area 
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Rincon  Mountain   District 
Natural   Resources 


Soils  and 
Vegetation 


Alternative   1    (Preferred) 

Overall   research  and  protec- 
tion capabilities  would 
increase;   agency  coordina- 
tion  in   resource  management 
would   improve 

Minor  disturbances  would 
occur  near  developments, 
roads,  and  trails;  12  acres 
would  be  disturbed  to 
provide  new  developments 
and  trails;  Z  acres  would 
be  restored 


Alternative  Z  (No  Action)  Alternative  3 


Alternative  4 


Research,   protection,   and 
resource  management 
coordination  would  remain 
limited 


Disturbances  would  con- 
tinue near  developments, 
roads,    and  trails;    informal 
trails  would  proliferate 


Same  as  alternative   1 


Same  as  alternative  1, 
except  that   roadside  dis- 
turbances on  Cactus  Forest 
Drive  would  decrease 


Same  as  alternative   1 


Same  as  alternative  3,  except 
that  10  additional  acres  would 
be  restored 


Wildlife 


There  would  be  some  addi- 
tional wildlife  disturbances 
near  new  developments  and 
trails;   a  new   10  acres  of 
habitat  would  be  disturbed 


Wildlife  disturbances  would 
continue 


Same  as  alternative  1, 
except  that  disturbances 
would  decrease  on  Cactus 
Forest  Drive 


Same  as  alternative  3, 
except  that  additional 
habitat  would  be  restored 


Water  Resources 


Floodplains  and 
wetlands 


None 
None 


None 
None 


None 
None 


None 
None 


Air  quality 
Cultural    Resources 


Visitor   Use  and 
Experiences 


None 

Resources  nominated  to  the 
National   Register  would 
receive  additional  protection; 
less  significant  resources 
would  deteriorate  naturally 

A  wider  range  of  visitor 
experiences  would  be  avail- 
able; opportunities  in  the 
frontcountry  would   increase; 
visitor  services  and  facilities 
would   improve,    as  would  trail 
access  and  backcountry 
opportunities;   conflicts 
between  hikers  and  horseback 
riders  would  decrease,   as 
would  conflicts  between 
motorists,    bicyclists,    and 
joggers  on  Cactus   Forest 
Drive 


None 


Same  as  alternative  1 


Limited  information  and 
interpretation  could  result 
in  missed  opportunities; 
services  and  facilities 
would  remain  limited;   trail 
access  and  use  would 
remain  confusing,   and 
conflicts  between  horse- 
back riders  and  hikers 
would  continue;   conflicts 
between  users  on  Cactus 
Forest  Drive  would  also 
continue 


None 

Same  as  alternative  1 


Opportunties  for  hiking, 
horseback  riding,   bicy- 
cling,  and  jogging  would 
increase;   opportunities   for 
scenic  driving  would  be 
eliminated;   services  and 
facilities  would  improve,   as 
would  trail  access  and 
backcountry  opportunities; 
conflicts  between  motorists 
and  other  users  on  Cactus 
Forest  Drive  would  be 
eliminated 


None 

Same  as  alternative  1 


Same  as  alternative  3, 
except  that  bicyclists  would 
also  be  denied  access  to 
the  portion  of  Cactus   Forest 
Drive  that  was  converted   to 
a  trail 


Management  and  Improved  housing  and  admin-      Facilities  would  continue 

Operations  istrative  facilities  would  to  limit  efficient  manage- 

permit  more  efficient  manage-     ment;    road  patrol   require- 
ment and  better  response  time   ments  would   remain   the 
to  emergencies;   road  mainte-      same;   agency  coordination 
nance  and  patrol  requirements   would  be  limited 
would  decrease;   backcountry 
and   frontcountry  maintenance 
and  protection  requirements 
would  increase;   agency 
coordination   in  resource 
management,   visitor  services, 
and   regional   planning  would 
improve 


Same  as  alternative  1 


Same  as  alternative  1, 
except  that   road  patrol   and 
maintenance  would   no 
longer  be  required 
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AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


REGIONAL   SETTING 


Natural    Environment 


Saguaro  National  Monument  and  the  surrounding  Tucson  basin  lie  in  a 
vast,  generally  arid  region  known  as  the  Sonoran  Desert.  One  of  the 
four  major  deserts  on  the  continent,  the  Sonoran  differs  from  the  Great 
Basin,  Mohave,  and  Chihuahuan  deserts  in  several  ways:  It  spans  a 
great  elevation  continuum--from  sea  level  at  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the 
10,000-foot  mountain  ranges  in  Arizona—and,  unlike  the  other  deserts,  it 
is  generally  free  from  frost  in  winter  and  enjoys  the  little  rainfall  it  gets 
annually  from  gentle  rains  in  winter  and  often  violent  storms  in  summer. 
These  factors  contribute  to  a  desert  flora  and  fauna  that  is  markedly 
more  diverse  and   luxuriant  than   in  the  continent's  other  deserts. 

Also  contributing  to  biotic  diversity  is  the  structure  of  the  Tucson  basin 
itself.  The  basin  is  actually  a  series  of  more  or  less  discrete  mountain 
ranges,  whose  lower  slopes  typically  support  lower  Sonoran  Desert 
vegetation,  but  whose  upper  ridges  and  peaks  contain  islands  of  forest 
more  typical  of  colder  northern  climates.  Although  quite  different  from 
the  desert  of  the  lowlands,  these  forests  are  linked  to  the  areas  below 
through  similar  weather  patterns  and  the  seasonal  migration  of  wildlife 
between   low  and  high  elevations. 

The  lower  elevations  (2,200-3,000  feet)  in  the  two  Saguaro  districts  are 
typical  of  the  cactus-dominated  lower  Sonoran  Desert,  and  the  higher 
mountainous  areas,  particularly  in  the  Rincon  Mountain  district  which 
reaches  over  8,600  feet,  are  typical  of  the  conifer  forest  type  found  in 
the  Basin  and   Range  province. 


Basinwide  Recreational  Services 

The  Tucson  basin  is  a  recreational  and  tourist  haven,  offering  historical 
and  cultural  attractions  as  well  as  abundant  public  land  for  outdoor 
pursuits.  Boasting  more  sunshine  than  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States  and  a  mild  winter  climate,  it  has  become  a  popular  winter 
destination. 

The  basin  stretches  along  a  high  desert  valley,  surrounded  by  five 
mountain  ranges.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  public  lands  within  this  basin 
offer  a  wide  array  of  experiences  and  activities.  To  the  east  of  the  city, 
the  Rincon  Mountains  predominate.  All  of  this  range  is  included  in  the 
Rincon  Mountain  district  of  Saguaro  National  Monument  and  the  Coronado 
National  Forest.  The  monument  offers  interpretation  of  the  desert 
environment  and  a  9-mile  loop  drive  allowing  easy  access  into  the  cactus 
forest.  Trails  used  by  hikers  and  horseback  riders  extend  from  the 
desert   lowland   into  the  coniferous  forest,    where  backcountry  camping   in  a 
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wilderness  setting  is  available.  This  backcountry  is  adjacent  to  the 
Coronado  National    Forest,    and  trails  of  the  two  areas   interconnect. 

To  the  north  of  the  city  are  the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains,  most  of  which 
are  managed  as  part  of  the  Coronado  National  Forest.  Within  this  range, 
Mount  Lemmon  rises  9,100  feet  above  sea  level.  Accessible  by  a  paved 
all-weather  road,  Mount  Lemmon  provides  striking  high  mountain  scenery, 
with  trailheads  for  hiking  and  riding  and  areas  for  skiing  and  snow  play 
during  the  winter.  The  Santa  Catalina  district  of  the  forest  has 
numerous  trails,  backcountry  campsites,  and  beautiful  rustic  campgrounds 
and  picnic  areas,  which  are  accessible  by  car.  Sabino  Canyon  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  attractions  in  the  Tucson  basin,  because  of  its  beautiful 
stream  and  high  cliffs.  Topographical  limitations  and  heavy  use  have  led 
to  restrictions  on  private  vehicle  access,  and  a  tram  now  serves  the 
length  of  the  canyon;  operators  provide  interpretation  of  the  riparian 
environment  along  the  route.  Bear  Canyon,  adjacent  to  Sabino  and 
served  by  a  connecting  tram,  has  numerous  waterfalls  that  can  be 
reached  on  a  relatively  short  hike.  Because  of  their  water  resources  in  a 
desert  setting,  both  canyons  are  popular  throughout  the  year  and  offer 
exceptional   birdwatching. 

Adjacent  to  the  Coronado  National  Forest  on  the  west,  Catalina  State  Park 
provides  50  vehicle-accessible  primitive  campsites,  a  short  loop  trail,  and 
connecting  trails  into  the  national  forest.  Established  in  1982,  it  is  an 
increasingly  popular  day  use  and  camping  area.  The  archeological 
resources  of  the  area  will  be  the  focus  of  interpretation  when  plans  are 
implemented. 

Northwest  of  Tucson,  portions  of  the  Tortolita  Mountains  are  being 
acquired  for  preservation  in  a  county  park.  This  will  provide  more  open 
space  for  hiking  and  other  outdoor  activities. 

The  Tucson  Mountains,  to  the  west  of  the  city,  encompass  a  large  area  of 
undeveloped  desert  with  magnificent  stands  of  saguaro.  Most  of  this 
range  is  included  in  the  Tucson  Mountain  district  of  Saguaro  National 
Monument  and  the  Tucson  Mountain  County  Park.  The  county  park 
provides  a  large  developed  campground  (over  90  spaces),  picnic  sites, 
horse  and  hiking  trails,  and  35  miles  of  paved  scenic  drive.  The 
monument  provides  an  unpaved  scenic  drive,  hiking  and  horse  trails, 
picnic  sites,  and  interpretation  of  the  desert  ecosystem  on  nature  trails 
and  in  a  small  visitor  center.  In  addition,  the  nationally  acclaimed 
Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum  displays  native  wildlife,  representative 
habitats,  and  other  characteristic  features  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  in  a 
controlled  but  essentially  natural  setting  within  the  county  park.  Old 
Tucson,  a  movie  set  erected  in  1940,  is  another  major  attraction  in  the 
county  park.  Located  south  of  the  mountain  range,  the  beautiful  Mission 
San  Xavier  del  Bac,  built  in  the  late  1700s  to  serve  the  Papago  Indians  as 
church  and   school,    is  enjoyed   by  many  reservation  visitors. 

The  Santa  Rita  Mountains  south  of  Tucson  are  also  managed  as  part  of 
the  Coronado  National  Forest.  Madera  Canyon  within  this  range  is  an 
area  noted  for  its  spectacular  birdlife.  The  Santa  Ritas  are  accessible  by 
paved  and   unpaved  access   roads. 
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In  addition  to  the  surrounding  public  lands,  the  city  of  Tucson  and  Pima 
county  offer  many  public  golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  and  parks.  These 
diverse  attractions  provide  a  wide  range  of  choice  for  both  tourists  and 
local   residents  in  the  Tucson  area. 


Demographic  and   Land   Use  Trends 

Arizona  has  the  third  fastest  growing  population  in  the  nation  (it  grew 
from  2,224,000  in  1974  to  3,135,000  in  1984,  or  41%)  and  is  ranked  fourth 
in  the  increase  of  people  65  years  of  age  and  older  (22%).  The  state  is 
ranked  third  in  growth  of  employment  and  fourth  in  personal  income 
growth.  The  state's  tourism  industry  annual  income  has  increased  from 
slightly  under  $4  billion  in  1980  to  over  $5  billion  in  1984.  This  figure 
exceeds  the  value  of  state  agriculture  and  mining  production  combined 
and  is  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  state's  manufacturing  income. 

Tucson,  the  state's  second  largest  city,  is  in  Pima  County,  and  both  the 
city  and  county  reflect  the  statewide  demographic  trends.  Pima  County's 
population  growth  rate  from  1974  to  1984  was  38%  (from  443,700  to 
613,500);  Tucson's  was  26%  (from  293,800  to  370,200).  Population 
projections  for  the  year  2000  estimate  Arizona's  population  at  over  5 
million,   and   Pima  County's  at  almost  1   million. 

Age  distribution  in  the  county  is  similar  to  that  in  the  state:  age  0-14, 
21%;  15-29,  26%;  30-49,  27%;  50  and  over,  26%.  Racial  distribtution  is  83% 
white  (21%  with  Spanish  surname),  3%  Indian,  3%  black,  1%  Oriental,  and 
10%  other.  Pima  County  has  slightly  more  Spanish  surname  residents  and 
slightly  less   Indian   residents  than  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  age  structure  and  interests  of  the  Tucson  basin  population  have 
fluctuated  over  the  years,  but  long-term  national  trends  and  local 
experience  indicate  that  there  will  be  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of 
older  residents  in  addition  to  a  large  part-year  population.  Based  on  age 
structure  and  the  seasonal  movement  of  much  of  the  population,  the 
Tucson  area  will  probably  continue  to  undergo  a  substantial  turnover  of 
residents,  suggesting  a  need  to  frequently  "reeducate"  them  on  a  variety 
of  issues.  This  could  be  of  special  importance  to  NPS  and  other  land 
managers  because  it  means  a  changing  and  ever-increasing  target 
population    needing   orientation   to   recreational  opportunities  and  programs. 

Tucson  has  traditionally  spread  out  rather  than  built  up  with  population 
increases,  and  this  urban  sprawl  is  expected  to  continue.  The 
development  of  major  new  tourism  resorts  like  Ventana  Canyon  is  also 
expected  to  continue  as  long  as  attractive  sites  remain.  The  pattern  and 
speed  of  city  annexation  of  unincorporated  county  lands  is  highly 
speculative,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  within  15-20  years 
virtually  all  county  lands  in  the  basin  will  be  annexed.  Further,  it  is  no 
longer  just  the  city  of  Tucson  that  is  in  a  position  to  annex;  several 
satellite  cities  are  now  showing  interest  in  annexation.  In  general,  it  is 
anticipated  that  little  undeveloped  private  land  will  exist  inside  the  "ring" 
of  public  lands  in  the  basin  in  15-20  years,  placing  further  demands  on 
public  lands. 
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Overall,  demographic  and  land  use  trends  suggest  increasing  use  of  the 
easily  accessible  public  lands  in  the  Tucson  basin  and  increasing  demands 
for  "low-effort"  activities  as  well  as  backcountry  hiking,  camping,  and 
horseback  riding. 


SAGUARQ   NATIONAL   MONUMENT 

Climate 

The  monument  experiences  two  distinct  rainfall  periods—winter  and 
summei — whose  rains  are  separated  by  spring  and  fall  droughts  that 
usually  last  60  to  90  days.  Approximately  half  of  the  annual  rainfall, 
which  averages  11  inches  at  Rincon  Mountain  district  headquarters, 
occurs  from  July  through  September.  These  summer  rains  sometimes  fall 
during  violent  thunderstorms  associated  with  currents  of  moisture 
originating  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  second  rainfall  period  begins  in 
December  and  extends  through  March,  as  storms  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
sweep  across  Arizona.  These  rains  are  usually  gentle  and  prolonged  and 
may  cover  large  areas.  Light  snow  may  occur  in  the  lower  desert,  and 
heavy    snow    often    falls    at    higher    elevations     in    the     Rincon    Mountains. 

Within  the  lower  cactus  forest  at  the  Rincon  Mountain  district, 
temperatures  range  from  an  average  low  of  38  degrees  Fahrenheit  in 
January  to  an  average  high  of  93  degrees  in  July.  Below-freezing 
temperatures  are  rare  at  lower  elevations,  but  occasionally  freezes  of  20 
degrees  or  lower  occur.  Summer  highs  often  exceed  105  degrees.  In  the 
Tucson  Mountain  district  average  temperatures  range  from  a  January  low 
of  29  degrees  to  a  July  high  of  103  degrees.  Extreme  highs  and  lows  are 
relatively  common.  The  average  annual  relative  humidity  is  under  30 
percent  in  the  Tucson  area,  but  varies  seasonally  and  is  higher  along 
semipermanent  streams  and  at  higher  elevations  where  snow  pack  may 
linger  after  storms. 

Typical  of  deserts,  fairly  rapid  cooling  occurs  at  night  so  that  daily 
variations  can  be  20  to  40  degrees.  Thus,  on  both  a  daily  and  a  seasonal 
basis  the  vegetation  and  wildlife  of  the  monument  experience  substantial 
temperature  variations.  Many  of  their  unique  physical  and  behavioral 
adaptations  are  a  direct  response  to  these  temperature  extremes  and  the 
relative  scarcity  of  water. 


Air  Quality 

Pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  USC  1857),  as  amended,  the  wilderness 
portion  of  the  monument  (approximately  85%  of  its  total  acreage)  is 
designated  as  a  class  I  area  where  air  quality  is  to  be  preserved, 
protected,  and  enhanced.  Class  I  designation  places  the  most  stringent 
constraints  on  the  construction  and  operation  of  major  pollution-emitting 
facilities  (stationary  sources)  near  the  monument  and  on  internal 
development  or  management  activities  that  could  affect  air  quality.  The 
secretary   of  the    interior   and   the   superintendent  of  the   monument  have  a 
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responsibility  to  maintain  visibility  and  to  protect  the  monument's 
pollution-sensitive  resources,  including  plants,  animals,  water,  and 
historic  and  archeological  objects  and   structures. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  established  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards  for  several  pollutants,  including  ozone  (CL),  total 
suspended  particulates  (TSP),  sulfur  dioxide  (SOp),  nitrogen  dioxide 
(NO?),  lead  (Pb),  and  carbon  monoxide  (CO).  Tucson  is  currently 
classified  as  a  nonattainment  area  for  both  TSP  and  CO,  which  means  that 
the  standards  for  those  pollutants  are  being  exceeded  in  the  basin. 
Further,  CL  levels  in  the  Tucson  area  and  within  the  monument  are  just 
slightly  befow  the  standard  for  that  pollutant  and  will  probably  exceed  it 
in  the  near  future.  Air  quality  problems  in  the  basin  are  caused  by 
pollution  from  industrial  sources,  particularly  copper  smelters  that  emit 
TSP,  SOp,  and  NO?,  and  mobile  sources  (vehicles)  that  emit  CO, 
hydrocarbons  (HC),  and  NO?.  The  HC  and  NO?  react  chemically  in  the 
presence  of  sunlight  to  produce  the  secondary  pollutant  ozone  (0.0 • 
Dust  from  traffic  on  dirt  or  poorly  maintained  paved  roads  is  also  a 
source  of  suspended  particulates. 

Poor  air  quality  is  currently  having  a  number  of  direct  and  indirect 
impacts  on  the  monument.  Visibility  is  frequently  reduced  to  the  extent 
that  scenic  vistas  cannot  be  appreciated;  for  example,  views  from 
overlooks  on  Cactus  Forest  Drive  are  sometimes  so  obscured  that  the 
adjacent  Santa  Catalina  Mountains,  the  Tucson  Mountains,  and  even  the 
city  of  Tucson  can  barely  be  discerned.  Views  from  the  city  to  the 
monument  are  often  similarly  clouded.  Even  the  shorter  views  within  the 
monument  are  noticeably  hazy  and   indistinct  on  occasion. 

The  monument  superintendent  has  identified  several  scenic  views 
extending  beyond  monument  boundaries  that  are  nevertheless  part  of  the 
monument  experience  and  worthy  of  protection.  These  views,  described 
in  appendix  D,  can  be  seen  from  monument  observation  points  such  as 
Rincon  Peak,  Happy  Valley  Lookout,  Tanque  Verde  Peak,  and  Wasson 
Peak.  Monument  managers  will  participate  in  regulatory  decisions  (e.g., 
air  quality  permits,  plans,  and  rules)  and  work  cooperatively  with  state 
and  private  interests  to  resolve  air  quality  related  resource  conflicts  and 
ensure  that  identified  vistas  (and  any  future  vistas  similarly  identified) 
are  adequately  protected. 

Evidence  of  direct  damage  from  air  pollution  to  plant  species,  in 
particular  ponderosa  pines,  is  growing,  although  monitoring  and  survey 
programs  are  still  in  the  early  stages.  Whether  there  will  be  any 
long-term  or  subtle  effects  on  other  biological  resources  is  not  known. 
Monument  managers  are  active  participants  on  an  environmental 
coordinating  committee  consisting  of  public  land  managers  and  pollution 
control  authorities.  The  committee's  objective  is  to  establish  effective 
monitoring  and  research  programs  and  to  exert  all  legal  means  to 
prevent—or  reverse—deteriorating  air  quality. 
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Geology  and  Soils 

The  Rincon  Mountain  district  has  two  distinct  mountain  ranges  with 
underlying  geologic  structures.  The  Rincon  Mountains  run  generally 
north  and  south,  and  the  Tanque  Verde  Mountains  are  a  southwesterly 
extension  of  them.  The  mountains  are  rather  steep  and  isolated  from 
other  mountain  ranges  and  as  such  are  typical  of  the  ranges  surrounded 
by  the  Sonoran  Desert.  Maximum  relief  from  the  Santa  Cruz  River  to  the 
top  of  Mica  Mountain  is  6,429  feet.  The  length  of  the  Rincon  Mountains 
is  about  16  miles,  the  width  about  14  miles  (including  the  Tanque  Verde 
Mountains).  Approximately  9  miles  of  the  Rincon  Mountains  are  within  the 
monument. 

Catalina  gneiss  is  the  predominant  exposed  rock  in  the  Rincon  and 
Tanque  Verde  mountains.  It  is  a  coarse-grained,  banded  metamorphic 
rock  resembling  granite.  Exposures  of  granite  and  schist  are  also  found. 
The  schist,  which  underlies  much  of  the  cactus  forest  in  the  Rincon 
Mountain  district,  is  exposed  along  washes.  Like  the  gneiss,  schist  is  a 
metamorphic  rock  formed  by  transformation  under  great  pressure  and 
heat.  Alluvial  fans  and  terraces  have  formed  at  the  mouths  of  canyons. 
Sometimes  the  alluvial  fans  of  adjacent  canyons  have  coalesced,  forming 
long,  sweeping  slopes  known  as  bajadas.  In  other  places  the  eroded 
material  has  extended  outward  from  the  bases  of  desert  mountains, 
forming  pediments  that  are  usually  covered  by  a  veneer  of  alluvial 
material.  Pediments  of  this  kind  stretch  from  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Rincon  Mountains;   the  maximum  thickness  is  about  100  feet. 

The  Tucson  Mountains,  oriented  northwest-southeast,  are  also  typical  of 
the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Basin  and  Range  province--more-or-less 
isolated,  relatively  small  ranges  rising  from  the  surrounding  lowlands. 
The  range  is  about  23  miles  long  and  about  7  miles  wide.  Six  miles  of  its 
length  are  within  the  monument.  The  maximum  relief  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
River  to  Wasson   Peak  is  about  2,450  feet. 

The  Tucson  Mountains  are  composed  of  tilted  sedimentary  and  exposed 
volcanic  rocks  like  those  seen  on  granitic  Wasson  and  Amole  peaks. 
Erosion  has  gradually  carved  valleys  into  the  sedimentary  rocks  and  the 
granite.  The  alluvial  deposits  at  lower  elevations  in  the  Avra  Valley 
reach  a  maximum  thickness  of  400  feet. 

Water  is  retained  in  the  area's  soils  in  varying  amounts.  Deep 
sandy-rocky  soils  typical  of  alluvial  fans  contain  little  organic  and  other 
porous  matter  and  tend  to  drain  very  quickly.  Soils  containing  larger 
amounts  of  silt  and  organic  matter,  such  as  in  streambeds  and  in  the 
upper  elevations  of  the  Rincon  Mountains,  tend  to  hold  more  water  for 
longer  periods  of  time.  Different  soil  types  support  different  vegetative 
communities.  Rocky  hills,  bajadas,  and  other  coarse-soiled  slopes  support 
small-leaved  desert  trees,  shrubs,  and  cacti  of  the  paloverde-saguaro 
community.  Dry  arroyos  and  washes  support  desert  riparian  trees  such 
as  foothill  and  blue  paloverdes,  mesquite,  and  catclaw  acacia.  Very 
sandy  soils  support  shrubs  of  the  creosote-bursage  community.  The 
higher   elevations   of  the    Rincon    Mountains    have  deeper  soils,   more  water, 
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and     cooler     temperatures     and     support     a     wider     range     of     vegetation 
communities,    including  evergreens. 


Water   Resources 

Water  erosion  has  left  imprints  on  both  the  Rincon  and  Tucson  mountains, 
which  are  dissected  by  steep  canyons  at  higher  elevations  and  broad 
meandering  washes  at  lower  levels.  Surface  water  flows  in  these  canyons 
and  washes  for  a  few  hours  after  a  summer  thunderstorm  and  for  weeks 
after  a  longer  winter  rain.  This  water  is  critical  to  the  monument's 
vegetation  and  wildlife.  Seasonal  streams  also  serve  to  recharge 
groundwater  resources,  particularly  in  the  Rincon  Mountain  district. 
Groundwater  is  locally  important,  allowing  plants  and  animals  to  survive 
through    periods    of    drought,     and    regionally    important    for    human    use. 

Surface  water  is  generally  available  in  the  high  country  of  the  Rincon 
Mountains,  although  its  quality  has  not  been  tested  and  hikers  are 
advised  to  boil  drinking  water.  Very  little  surface  water  is  available  in 
the  Tucson  Mountains  because  of  their  lower  elevation  and  smaller 
watershed  collection  area.  Perennial  seeps  can  be  found  in  the  desert 
areas  of  both  districts. 

Saguaro  National  Monument  joined  in  the  adjudication  of  water  rights  of 
the  San  Pedro  River  and  submitted  its  claim  for  reserved  water  rights  in 
1982.     Settlement  will   likely  occur  in  the  next  decade. 


Vegetation 

The  biological  diversity  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  is  principally  expressed  in 
its  plant  life.  Major  factors  contributing  to  this  diversity  are  the  general 
lack  of  freezing  (which  allows  survival  of  a  host  of  fleshy  water-storing 
cactus  types  at  lower  elevations)  and  the  biannual  rainfall  (which  reduces 
long  drought-dormant  periods  and  encourages  reproduction  by  plants 
adapted  to  this  seasonality).  The  elevation  range  also  supports  a  number 
of  plant  communities  not  usually  considered  desertlike.  In  fact,  the 
vertical  elevation  difference  between  the  desert  floor  in  the  Tucson 
Mountain  district  (2,200  feet)  and  the  peaks  of  the  Rincon  Mountains 
(8,666  feet)  is  equivalent,  in  a  biological  sense,  to  the  latitude  difference 
between  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  borders.  The  middle  and  upper 
elevations  of  the  Rincon  Mountains  harbor  a  northern  contingent  of 
species  such  as  ponderosa  pine  and  white-tailed  deer. 

A  number  of  typical  plant  communities  can  be  found  over  the  broad 
elevation  range  of  the  Rincon  Mountain  district,  but  only  the  first  two  are 
found   in  the  lower-lying  Tucson  Mountain  district. 

Desert  Scrub  (2,700-3,500  feet).  Considered  by  many  visitors  as  most 
typical  of  Sonoran  Desert  vegetation,  this  predominantly  spiny  assemblage 
includes  the  dramatic  saguaro  cactus  in  association  with  several  species  of 
graceful    green-trunked    paloverde.      Also   characteristic   of   this   community 
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is  the  creosote-bursage  combination,  which  is  an  extremely  uniform- 
appearing  association  covering  thousands  of  acres  of  the  Tucson  basin 
both  inside  and  outside  the  monument.  Other  species  common  in  the 
desert  scrub  community  include  the  jojoba,  ocotillo,  prickly  pear,  several 
species  of  cholla,  catclaw  acacia,  mesquite,  and  ironwood.  Where  the 
desert  scrub  community  has  been  disturbed,  as  for  example  by  grazing  in 
the  Rincon  Mountain  district  and  grazing,  mining,  and  mineral  exploration 
in  the  Tucson  Mountain  district,  typical  "indicator"  plants  are  found. 
These  include  such  low-growing  bushes  as  turpentine  bush,  snakeweed, 
and  burroweed. 

The  saguaros  are  the  most  impressive  members  of  the  desert  scrub 
community  and  the  prime  reason  for  the  monument's  creation. 
Interestingly,  however,  the  characteristics  of  the  saguaro  populations  in 
the  two  districts  are  not  similar.  In  the  Rincon  Mountain  district's  lower 
cactus  forest  30-50  years  ago,  the  saguaro  forest  was  extremely  vigorous 
and  healthy,  characterized  by  a  high  density  of  young,  mature,  and  older 
specimens.  Today,  relatively  few  of  the  individuals  seen  are  young 
specimens,  and  many  of  the  older  ones  have  died  or  are  showing  the 
discoloration  and  odd-shaped  growth  of  senescence  and  poor  condition. 
In  the  Tucson  Mountain  district,  by  contrast,  the  populations  remain 
dense  and  vigorous  and  are  truly  representative  of  prime  saguaro  forests 
of  the  Tucson   basin. 

Much  investigation  has  been  undertaken  on  saguaro  populations.  One 
factor  that  appears  important  is  the  relatively  high  number  of 
significantly  long  and  hard  freezes  over  the  past  few  decades,  which  have 
not  only  caused  the  death  of  young  saguaros  but  have  also  caused  or 
hastened  the  death  of  older  specimens.  Cold  or  freezing  weather  is 
particulary  significant  in  the  Tucson  area  because  saguaros  are  at  the 
extreme  northern  (i.e.,  coldest)  edge  of  their  overall  range,  and  the 
higher  mortality  in  the  Rincon  Mountain  district  is  probably  due  to  the 
slightly  higher  elevations  there. 

Human  activities  have  also  played  a  role.  The  long  period  of  cattle 
grazing,  which  trampled  young  cacti,  and  earlier  mesquite-wood  cutting 
for  charcoal,  which  removed  the  protective  covering,  may  well  have 
created  conditions  unfavorable  to  survival  of  very  young  cacti.  Theft  of 
cacti  for  private  landscaping  and  deliberate  vandalism  have  also  taken 
their  toll.  These  human  disturbances  have  been  largely  eliminated  in 
recent  years,  and  the  Rincon  Mountain  district  saguaro  population  appears 
to  be  returning  to  a  vigorous  condition. 

Scrub  grassland  (3,500  to  4,500  feet).  Transitional  between  desert  scrub 
and  higher  woodland  communities,  this  grassland  has  elements  of  both. 
Saguaro  and  paloverde  are  absent,  except  on  south-facing  slopes,  and 
smaller  shrubs  such  as  turpentine  bush,  amole,  sotol,  catclaw  acacia, 
mesquite,  ocotillo,  and  scrub  live  oaks  dominate.  Filling  in  and  sometimes 
predominating  are  grama  grasses,   tanglehead,    and  curly  mesquite. 

Madrean  Evergreen  Forest  and  Woodland  (4,500  to  7,000  feet).  This 
generally   open    woodland    is   dominated    by   evergreen  oaks  such  as  Mexican 
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blue  oak,  Arizona  white  oak,  and  Emory  oak.  Associated  species  include 
Arizona  rosewood,  mountain  mahogany,  point-leaf  manzanita,  and 
skunkbush.       Dominant    grasses    are    sideoats    grama    and    screwleaf   muhly. 

At  higher  elevations  in  the  Rincon  Mountain  district,  oak  woodlands 
become  less  open  and  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  Chihuahua 
pine,  Mexican  pinyon  pine,  alligator  juniper,  and  evergreen  oaks.  The 
most  apparent  shrub  is  mountain  mahogany.  Common  grasses  include 
bullgrass,   hairy  and  sideoats  grama,   and  squirreltail . 

Interior  Chaparral  (5,000  to  6,500  feet).  This  community  is  characterized 
by  a  mixture  of  manzanita,   pinyon  pine,   and  juniper. 

Pine/Montane  Conifer  Forest  (7,000  to  8,666  feet  -  summits  of  Mica 
Mountain  and  Rincon  Peak).  This  forest  community  is  dominated  by 
ponderosa  pine,  which  usually  grows  in  pure,  open  stands.  However,  at 
lower  altitudes  ponderosa  pine  may  occur  mixed  with  woodland  species  and 
at  higher  elevations  with  species  like  southwestern  white  pine, 
Douglas-fir,  Gambel  oak,  New  Mexican  alder,  and  aspen.  On  north-facing 
slopes  above  7,500  feet  Douglas-fir  dominates  in  a  mixed  conifer  forest 
that  includes  ponderosa  pine,  southwestern  white  pine,  white  fir,  aspen, 
Gambel  oak,  New  Mexican  locust,  and  snowberry.  Bracken  fern  is 
common.  New  Mexican  locust  is  a  common  shrub  throughout  this  zone. 
Grasses  include  pine  dropseed  and  screwleaf  muhly. 

Riparian  Forest.  This  is  a  narrow,  linear  biotic  community  that  is  not 
limited  by  elevation.  It  extends  throughout  the  other  communities  along 
perennial  and  seasonal  streams  in  canyons  and  other  drainages.  Species 
composition  changes  with  elevation,  so  the  riparain  woodland  is  actually  a 
series  of  communities.  The  common  bond  is  abundant  water,  and  these 
habitats  are  the  primary  source  of  water  for  wildlife  during  arid  seasons. 
The  progression  of  plant  species  from  low  to  high  altitudes  in  riparian 
woodland  includes  blue  paloverde,  mesquite,  catclaw  acacia,  desert  willow, 
hackberry,  cottonwood,  Arizona  sycamore,  velvet  ash,  Arizona  walnut, 
oaks,  box  elder,  chokecherry,  and  Arizona  cypress.  There  are  no  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  designated  wetlands  in  the  monument. 

Introduced  Plants.  Exotic  and  introduced  plant  species  occur  in  both 
units  of  the  monument.  Generally  growing  on  disturbed  sites  like  road 
shoulders  and  heavily  grazed  areas,  some  species  help  control  erosion  and 
stabilize  soils.  Other  species,  like  Russian  thistle,  filaree,  and  the 
grasses,  invade  undisturbed  areas  and  frequently  outcompete  native 
species.  Wildlife  species  that  use  native  plant  species  for  food  or  shelter 
are  also  affected  by  the  invasion  of  exotics. 

Common  exotic  and  introduced  species  include  Russian  thistle,  filaree, 
African  daisy,  rumex,  and  several  grasses  including  natal  grass, 
bluegrass,   and  four  species  of  lovegrass. 
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Special  Status  Species.  Several  plant  species  known  to  occur  in  Saguaro 
National  Monument  have  been  proposed  for  listing  as  endangered  or 
threatened  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Other  species  are 
listed  by  the  state  of  Arizona  as  sensitive,  that  is,  subject  to  reduced 
distribution  as  a   result  of  human  activities. 

The  Tumamoc  globeberry  (Tumamoca  macdougalii),  listed  as  an  endangered 
species  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  is  found  in  the  Tucson  Mountain 
district  in  the  desert  scrub  community.  Thornber's  fishhook  cactus 
(Mammillaria  thornberi),  whose  distribution  parallels  that  of  Tumamoc 
globeberry,  was  proposed  for  listing  as  threatened,  but  new  evidence  on 
its  abundance  has  removed  it  from  consideration.  Its  status  could  change 
in  the  future,   and   listing  might  again   be  indicated. 

Needles  knotweed  (Polygonum  fusiforme)  has  been  found  in  the  Rincon 
Mountain  district  at  an  elevation  of  3,400  feet  along  Rincon  Creek  in  a 
localized  riparian  habitat.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  categorizes  this 
plant  as  one  whose  listing  as  endangered  or  threatened  may  possibly  be 
indicated  pending  further  study.  Another  plant  with  the  same  status, 
Bartrams's  escheveria  (Graptopetalum  bartramii)  is  found  between  5,200 
and  5,600  feet  in  soil  pockets  on  bedrock  outcrops  and  on  rocky  slopes 
along  Chimenea  and  Madrona  creeks  in  the  Rincon  Mountain  district.  This 
is  a   riparian   habitat  in  the  scrub  grassland  community. 

Feather  bush  (Lysiloma  microphylla)  and  false  indian  mallow  (Anoda 
abutiloides)  are  not  considered  threatened  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  but  the  state  of  Arizona  lists  them  as  sensitive  species.  Both 
species  are  found  in  riparian  habitats,  above  3,600  feet  among  rocks  on 
slopes,  and  in  streambeds  in  the  desert  scrub  and  scrub  grassland 
communities.  Chiricahua  rock  cress  (Arabis  tricornuta),  another 
state-listed  sensitive  species,  was  recorded  as  having  been  collected  near 
what  is  now  Happy  Valley  Lookout  (7,300  feet)  in  the  Rincon  Mountains. 
This  plant  has  not  been  found  since  the  initial  collection  by  J.C.  Blumer 
in  1909,  but  if  it  is  still  present,  its  distribution  is  probably  in  the  lower 
elevations  of  the  pine/montane  conifer  forest. 

Chapter  7  of  the  Arizona  Revised  Statutes  lists  protected  native  plants  in 
several  ways.  Certain  plants  in  the  monument  that  are  in  this  protected 
group  of  plants  include  all  members  of  some  plant  families  (lily,  amaryllis, 
orchid,  orpine,  and  cactus);  all  members  of  some  genera  (Aquilegia, 
Lobelia,  Primula,  and  Fouqueria);  and  certain  designated  species 
(mesquite  [Prosopis  velutina  Woot.],  foothill  and  blue  paloverdes 
[Cerdidium  microphyllum  and   C_.    floridum] ,    and  feather  bush). 

Fire   Ecology 

In  recent  years  resource  managers  have  determined  that  natural  fires  play 
an  important  role  in  maintaining  good  health  and  even  stimulating 
regeneration  in  certain  plant  communities.  In  fact,  it  has  also  been 
shown  that  long-term  suppression  of  fires  can  lead  to  a  buildup  of 
unnaturally    dense    growth,    and    a    major    fire    in    this  growth   may  cause  far 
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more  extensive  damage  and  a  longer  regeneration  cycle  than  frequent, 
relatively  cool   fires  on  a  more  natural  cycle. 

Natural  fire  in  the  Sonoran  Desert  region  is  not  a  significant  factor  in  the 
desert  scrub  community.  However,  in  the  remaining  communities,  fire  has 
obviously  been  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  community  structure.  The 
succession  from  grassland  to  woodland  is  probably  prevented  by  periodic 
fire  in  some  areas.  The  oak  and  oak-pine  woodlands  of  the  Rincon 
Mountain  district  are  classic  fire-maintained  or  -dependent  communities. 
The  coniferous  forest  is  composed  of  three  subcommunities  or 
associations—mixed  conifer  forest,  pine  forest,  and  pine-oak  forest--and 
it  is  generally  reported  that  the  mixed  conifer  forest  is  established  after 
fire.  In  the  pine  forest  (predominately  ponderosa  pine)  fire's  most 
important  function  is  to  thin  stands,  eliminating  young  and/or  climax 
mixed  conifer  species  and  keeping  the  stands  open.  In  both  pine  and 
pine-oak  forest,   fire  maintains  diversity. 

Recognizing  the  role  of  natural  fires  in  the  higher  elevation  plant 
communities,  Saguaro  National  Monument  and  Coronado  National  Forest 
staff  have  for  a  number  of  years  cooperated  in  developing  criteria  that 
allow  most  natural  fires  to  burn  without  suppression.  The  1985  Fire 
Management  Plan  for  the  monument  calls  for  fire  suppression  only  when  it 
appears  that  human  safety,  facilities,  or  private  property  protection  is  an 
issue  or  in  areas  that  have  not  burned  in  the  last  40  years  where 
conditions  exist  for  an  overly  destructive  fire.  Periodic  deliberate 
burning  to  reduce  unnaturally  high  fuel  loads  resulting  from  previous  fire 
suppression  is  also  authorized  under  certain  circumstances.  The  1985 
Fire  Management  Plan  will  be  revised  in  the  near  future  to  incorporate  the 
NPS  policy  formulated   in   1987. 


Wildlife 

Animals  are  abundant  in  the  desert  and  mountain  habitats  of  the 
monument.  Distribution  and  behavior  are  affected  by  seasonal  and  daily 
temperatures,  competition  for  food  and  space,  moisture  tolerance,  and 
other  adaptations  to  the  arid  environment.  Most  invertebrates, 
amphibians,  and  reptiles  are  restricted  to  one  or  two  habitats  because  of 
temperature  extremes  and/or  availability  of  water,  but  a  large  number  of 
birds  and  mammals  range  between  several  habitats  during  a  single  season 
or  in   response  to  seasonally  changing  climatic  conditions. 

Invertebrates.  Invertebrates  make  up  the  largest  faunal  element  within 
the  monument,  both  in  numbers  and  species  represented.  Desert  insects 
as  a  whole  play  a  major  role  in  ecological  relationships;  for  example,  they 
pollinate  desert  plants  to  produce  viable  seeds,  and  they  are  a  food 
source  for  many  birds  and  reptiles.  Invertebrates  most  likely  to  be 
encountered  include  scorpions,  centipedes,  tarantulas,  wasps,  moths,  and 
butterflies.  In  communities  from  desert  floor  to  mountain  top,  some 
species  of  insects  are  active  throughout  the  year. 
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Amphibians.  Scarcity  of  permanent  water  severely  restricts  populations 
of  amphibians  in  the  monument.  Because  of  their  water  requirements, 
particularly  during  the  reproductive  cycle,  most  amphibians  reside  only  in 
the  riparian  habitats  of  the  monument,  although  they  may  occasionally 
venture  into  adjacent  drier  communities  in  search  of  food.  However, 
because  riparian  areas  are  found  in  all  plant  communities,  amphibians  may 
be  discovered  at  any  elevation. 

Amphibians  in  the  monument  include  six  species  of  toads  and  two  species 
of  frogs.  The  Great  Plains  toad  is  found  only  at  the  lowest  elevations. 
The  Colorado  River  toad,  redspotted  toad,  and  Couch's  spadefoot  toad  are 
common  below  6,500  feet.  The  canyon  treefrog  is  common  above  3,200 
feet.  The  Woodhouse's  toad  and  leopard  frog  can  be  found  at  all 
elevations. 

Reptiles.  There  are  more  than  55  species  of  lizards,  turtles,  and  snakes 
in  the  monument.  Over  95%  of  these  species  are  found  below  6,500 
feet  in  the  woodland,  grassland,  and  desert  scrub  communities  (Shelton 
1972).  However,  the  Sonoran  mud  turtle,  tree  lizard,  Clark's  spring 
lizard,  Arizona  coral  snake,  Sonoran  whipsnake,  and  night  snake  are 
more  broadly  distributed  and  can  be  found  within  most  of  the  monument's 
biotic  communities. 

Five  reptile  species  are  restricted  to  the  desert  scrub  zone  in  the  Tucson 
Mountain  district—the  desert  iguana,  chuckwalla,  desert  horned  lizard, 
western  shovelnosed  snake,  and  sidewinder  rattlesnake.  This  area 
represents  the  northeasternmost  limit  of  their  ranges.  Western  box 
turtles  are  occasionally  seen   in  the   Rincon  Mountain  district. 

Birds.  The  monument  supports  many  species  of  birds.  Some,  such  as 
the  curve-billed  thrasher,  cactus  wren,  and  Gambel's  quail,  are 
permanent  residents  and  may  reside  in  a  single  habitat  throughout  the 
year  because  of  specific  food  and  nesting  requirements.  Others,  such  as 
the  western  bluebird,  migrate  from  one  zone  to  another  in  response  to 
changes  in  weather.  Still  others,  like  the  whitewinged  dove,  reside  in 
the  monument  only  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  A  few  species, 
like  the  white-faced   ibis  and  osprey,   are  transients. 

Within  the  desert  scrub  and  scrub  grassland  communities,  some  of  the 
most  common  residents  include  curve-billed  thrasher,  cactus  wren, 
Gambel's  quail,  roadrunner,  Gila  woodpecker,  mourning  dove, 
Phainopepla,  red-tailed  hawk,  sparrow  hawk,  great  horned  owl,  screech 
owl,  elf  owl,  and  turkey  vulture.  Common  residents  of  the  Madrean 
evergreen  forest  and  woodland  include  the  Mexican  jay,  poorwill, 
harlequin  quail,  and  band-tailed  pigeon.  Toward  the  top  of  the  Rincon 
Mountains  within  the  pine/montane  conifer  forest,  permanent  resident 
species  include  Steller's  jay,  mountain  chickadee,  and  pigmy  nuthatch. 
Transients  in  the  montane  forests  include  Mexican  junco,  hepatic  tanager, 
Cooper's  hawk,  and  wild  turkey.  Uncommonly  reported  birds  include  the 
golden  eagle,  black  hawk,  zone-tailed  hawk,  spotted  and  long-eared  owls, 
prairie  falcon,  and  endangered  peregrine  falcon.  Introduced  species 
include  the  English  sparrow  and  starling,  which  are  widespread 
throughout  both   units  of  the  monument. 
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Mammals.  The  monument,  particularly  the  Rincon  Mountain  district, 
supports  a  large  and  varied  mammal  population.  Mammals  like  the  valley 
pocket  gopher,  porcupine,  coyote,  raccoon,  and  spotted  skunk  can  be 
found  throughout  the  monument.  Others  are  restricted  to  certain 
communities  because  of  competition  or  specific  requirements  for  food  and 
shelter. 

Species  limited  to  the  desert  scrub  community  include  spotted  bat, 
antelope  jackrabbit,  roundtail  ground  squirrel,  desert  pocket  mouse,  and 
Merrian  kangaroo  rat.  In  this  part  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  they  can  only 
be  found  in  the  Tucson  Mountain  district.  The  only  mammal  known  to  be 
restricted  to  the  scrub  grassland  and  Madrean  forest  and  woodland 
communities  is  the  striped  skunk.  Those  species  found  only  toward  the 
top  of  the  Rincon  Mountains  in  the  pine/montane  conifer  forests  include 
the  vagrant  shrew,  eastern  cottontail,  Abert's  squirrel,  Mexican  woodrat, 
coati,  white-tailed  deer,  and  black  bear.  Mountain  lions,  although 
sighted     infrequently,     range    along    the    slopes    of    the    Rincon    Mountains. 

Mammals  most  commonly  sighted  by  visitors  are  desert  cottontails, 
roundtail  ground  squirrels,  black-tailed  jackrabbits,  coyotes,  javelina, 
and  mule  deer. 

Exotic  mammals  in  the  monument  include  domestic  dogs,  cats,  and 
unclaimed  horses.  It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  dogs  or  cats  have 
established  self-sustaining  feral  populations.  Most  sightings  are  near 
monument  boundaries  where  the  animals  are  assumed  to  be  transient  pets. 
No  studies  have  been  done  within  the  monument  on  the  impact  of  dogs, 
cats,  or  other  exotic  mammals;  however,  it  is  generally  well  accepted  that 
feral  dog  and  cat  populations  exert  considerable  stress  on  populations  of 
ground-nesting  birds,  rodents,  and  other  small  mammals  and  compete  with 
native  predators  for  these  same  species. 

Special  Status  Species.  The  peregrine  falcon  (Falco  peregrinus)  has  been 
sighted  in  both  units  of  the  monument.  This  bird  is  listed  as  endangered 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  as  a  threatened  species  whose 
continued  presence  in  the  state  is  in  jeopardy  by  the  state  of  Arizona. 
The  desert  tortoise  (Gopherus  agassizzii),  given  the  same  status  as  the 
peregrine  falcon  by  the  state  of  Arizona,  is  also  found  in  the  desert 
scrub  community  in   both   units  of  the  monument. 


Cultural    Resources 

Prehistory.  Man  has  long  inhabited  the  Tucson  basin  and  environs.  An 
isolated  projectile  point  of  the  Clovis  type  found  along  Box  Canyon  in  the 
Rincon  Mountain  district  suggests  the  presence  of  nomadic  big  game 
hunter-gatherers  as  early  as  9500  B.C.  Environmental  changes  forced 
these  earliest  known  people  from  southern  Arizona  about  8500  B.C. 
Groups  who  followed  them,  and  whose  presence  is  evidenced  by  artifacts 
and  sites  in  the  Rincon  Mountain  district,  were  seminomads  who  depended 
upon   wild   plant  foods  and   small   game  for  their  livelihoods. 
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The  seminomads  of  the  Archaic  Period  (8000  B.C.-A.D.  1)  were  replaced 
by  the  Hohokam,  who  were  living  in  the  Gila  and  Salt  River  valleys  as 
early  as  300  B.C.  and  in  the  Tucson  basin  by  A.D.  100.  A  sedentary 
agricultural  people,  the  Hohokam  lived  in  widely  separated  houses. 
Sometimes  elaborate  systems  of  irrigation  canals  allowed  them  to  raise 
domesticated  corn,  beans,  squash,  and  cotton,  and  their  culture  was 
characterized  by  complex  ceremonial  and  trading  systems.  Archeological 
evidence  of  their  occupation  of  lands  in  Saguaro  National  Monument  is 
primarily  in  the  Rincon  Mountain  district,  although  remains  of  temporary 
campsites  in  the  Tucson  Mountain  district  apparently  were  associated  with 
the  picking  of  cactus  fruit. 

The  Hohokam  mysteriously  left  the  area  between  the  13th  and  15th 
centuries,  and  the  reasons  for  their  sudden  departure  continue  to  be  the 
subject  of  scholarly  debate.  When  Jesuit  missionaries  arrived  in  the 
Tucson  basin  in  1694,  they  were  met  by  the  Sobaipuri  and  Tohono 
O'odam,  both  agricultural  people.  Their  descendants  use  the  land  in  the 
monument   today   for   the   traditional    gathering   of  the  saguaro  cactus  fruit. 

Sites.       The    following    significant   archeological    sites    have   been    identified: 

Rincon  Mountain  Foothills  Archeological  District—Listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  the  district  is  a  25-square-mile 
area  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rincon  Mountains  with  approximately  110 
known  sites  of  various  types--lithic  scatter,  remains  of  permanent 
settlements,  and  evidence  of  irrigation  canals,  for  example—that 
exhibit  a  chronological   sequence  up  to  historic  times. 

Tucson  Mountain  District—Although  prehistoric  occupation  occurred 
primarily  in  the  Rincon  Mountain  district,  archeological  sites  in  the 
Tucson  Mountain  district— remains  of  campsites  and  petroglyphs,  for 
example— attest  to  prehistoric  use  of  that  area  as  well.  When 
surveys  are  completed,  it  is  probable  that  a  Tucson  Mountain 
archeological  district  will  be  nominated  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

Caves  and  rock-shelters  in  both  districts  hold  the  promise  of  a 
stratified  sequence  of  human  occupation. 

History.  European  contact  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Tucson  basin 
came  in  the  mid-16th  century  when  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  (1539)  and 
Francisco  Coronado  (1540)  passed  to  the  east  of  the  Rincon  Mountains  on 
their  searches  for  the  fabled  cities  of  Cibola.  Not  until  1694,  with  the 
arrival  of  the  dynamic  Jesuit  priest  Eusebio  Kino,  did  efforts  to 
transplant  Spanish  civilization  begin  in  earnest.  Jesuit  attempts  to  teach 
their  culture  to  the  natives  were  centered  at  the  missions,  where  people 
were  concentrated  and  taught  the  rudiments  of  Christianity  as  well  as  a 
daily  routine  of  field  and  herd  work.  Constant  raids  by  the  Chiracahua 
Apache  slowed  progress  in  the  Santa  Cruz  River  valley,  however.  Even 
when  southern  Arizona  passed  to  the  United  States  as  part  of  the 
Gadsden  Purchase  of  1854,  Tucson,  which  had  been  established  as  a 
military      garrison      (presidio)      in      1776,       remained    a    small    settlement  of 
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decaying  adobe  huts  because  potential  Apache  attacks  kept  the  300  fearful 
inhabitants   inside  the  pueblo  walls. 

In  1872,  the  United  States  Army  reached  an  accord  that  brought  a 
temporary  end  to  war  with  the  Apaches.  Released  from  the  fear  of 
marauding  war  parties,  residents  of  the  rapidly  growing  village  of  Tucson 
ventured  farther  and  farther  away.  Manuel  Martinez  established  his 
Cebadilla  Ranch  adjacent  to  what  is  now  the  north  boundary  of  the  Rincon 
Mountain  unit  and  planted  fruit  trees  and  grain  and  began  to  graze  cattle 
on  the  surrounding  public  land.  From  that  date  until  grazing  ceased  in 
the  monument  in  1979,  farmers  and  cattle  ranchers  had  an  increasing 
impact  on  the  land   in  that  area. 

No  streams  flow  with  sufficient  regularity  to  support  agriculture  in  the 
Tucson  Mountain  district;  as  a  result,  no  farmers  settled  there.  The  few 
individuals  who  lived  there  from  the  late  1860s  on  were  either  miners  or 
mine  employees.  Mining  in  the  Tucson  Mountain  district  (and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  the  Rincon  Mountain  district)  was  never  a  profitable 
undertaking.  Nevertheless,  at  least  149  prospect  holes  and  the  remains 
of  two  producing  mines  are  in  the  Tucson  Mountain  district,  and  an 
unknown   number  are  in  the   Rincon  Mountain  district. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Tucson  following  the  Apache  truce  created  a  demand 
for  lime  for  use  as  mortar  and  whitewash.  Capitalizing  on  this  demand, 
men  mined  limestone  in  the  area  of  the  monument  and  constructed  kilns 
for  making  lime.  As  many  as  eight  kilns  may  have  existed  originally,  and 
the  remains  of  four  (two  in  each  unit)  may  be  seen  today.  The  kilns 
operated  until  1920,  when  a  court  determined  that  the  use  of  trees  as  fuel 
for  making   lime  deprived  cattle  of  seeds  for  food. 

Concern  over  the  awe-inspiring  stand  of  saguaros  east  of  Tucson  (many 
of  which  were  being  destroyed  or  taken  for  landscaping  purposes)  began 
to  surface  in  the  1920s,  and  on  March  1,  1933,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  a  few  local  residents,  President  Herbert  Hoover  set  aside 
Saguaro  National  Monument  by  proclamation.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service 
originally  administered  the  monument,  but  on  June  10,  1933,  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  transferred  control  to  the  National  Park  Service. 
Boundary  and  ownership  disputes  in  what  would  become  Rincon  Mountain 
district  were  not  resolved  until  the  mid-1950s.  In  the  face  of  threats  of 
renewed  mining  in  the  Tucson  Mountains,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
issued  Proclamation  3439  on  November  15,  1961,  which  brought  15,360 
acres  of  Pima  County's  Tucson  Mountain  Park  into  the  monument.  Public 
Law  94-578  of  October  21,  1976,  added  5,378  acres—today's  Tucson 
Mountain   district. 

Sites.      Significant  historic  sites   include  the  following: 

Manning     Cabin--This  one-story,     gable-roofed    cabin     in    the     Rincon 

Mountain    district    was  built  as   a   summer   retreat  by   Levi    H.    Manning, 

a    mayor    of    Tucson.  The    building    is    on    the    National    Register    of 
Historic   Places. 
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CCC-era  structures  within  the  Tucson  Mountain  district--Built  by 
members  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  from  1934  to  1941  on 
land  then  owned  by  Pima  County,  these  structures  include  13  dams, 
two  wildlife  water-supply  facilities  (Dobe  Robinson  and  Red  Hills), 
and  five  picnic  facilities.  All  11  buildings,  one  site,  and  16 
structures  are  being   nominated  to  the  National    Register. 

Sites  associated  with  mining—The  Mile  Wide  Mine  (1915-1932)  and 
Gould  Mine  (1904-1954)  are  representative  of  mining  in  the  area. 
Both  are  being   nominated  to  the  National    Register. 

Lime  kilns--Two  kilns  in  the  Tucson  Mountain  district  and  two  in  the 
Rincon  Mountain  district  are  representative  of  the  early  lime-making 
industry  in  Tucson.  All  four  structures  are  being  nominated  to  the 
National    Register. 

Freeman  homestead --Located  in  the  Rincon  Mountain  district,  the 
remains  of  this  homestead  have  been  determined  not  to  be  eligible  for 
the  National  Register.  The  homestead  is  on  the  Arizona  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 


Visitor  Use 

A  technical  report  on  recreational  use  in  the  monument  was  completed  by 
the  National  Park  Service  cooperative  park  studies  unit  at  the  University 
of  Arizona  in  May  1985.  It  provides  the  best  available  analysis  of 
monument  visitors,  how  and  why  they  use  the  monument,  and  what 
activities  they  pursue  during  their  visits. 

The  six  most  popular  activities  are  enjoying  the  desert,  taking  scenic 
drives,  visiting  the  information  centers,  hiking/walking,  studying  plants, 
and  observing  animals.  A  relatively  low  percentage  of  respondents 
participated  in  ranger-guided  walks,  which,  although  regularly  scheduled, 
are  infrequent  and  thus  not  available  to  most  visitors.  Because  of 
sampling  procedures,  bicycling  and  jogging/running  were  not  accurately 
measured. 

The  ages  of  visitors  were  almost  identical  in  both  units:  2%  were  1-18 
years,  29%  were  19-35  years,  21%  were  36-50  years,  and  48%  were  over  50 
years  of  age.  Statistics  of  group  affiliation  showed  that  at  the  Rincon 
Mountain  district  13%  of  the  visitors  came  alone,  85%  with  family  and/or 
friends,  and  2%  with  organized  groups;  at  the  Tucson  Mountain  district, 
10%  came  alone,  88%  with  family  and/or  friends,  and  2%  with  organized 
groups. 

Local  users  made  up  45%  of  Rincon  Mountain  district  visitors  and  32%  of 
Tucson  Mountain  district  visitors;  for  the  monument  as  a  whole, 
approximately  60%  of  visitors  were  from  out  of  state.  Use  by  Tucson  area 
residents  seemed  to  be  evenly  spread  over  the  four  seasons.  Visitors 
from  east  of  the  Mississippi  showed  highest  visitation  periods  in  spring 
and      summer.         Visitors      from      the    north    central    states    showed    highest 
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visitation  periods  in  winter  and  spring,  as  did  western  and  southwestern 
state  visitors.  The  Rincon  Mountain  district  received  significantly 
higher  local  usage  than  the  Tucson  Mountain  district.  However, 
the  Tucson  Mountain  district  showed  significantly  higher  state  usage  than 
the  Rincon  Mountain  district,  which  is  probably  due  to  its  proximity  to 
the   Desert  Museum   and   Old   Tucson. 

The  survey  showed  differences  in  activities  by  local  residents  compared  to 
other  monument  visitors;  as  could  be  expected,  locals  engaged  more 
frequently  in  picnicking  and  day  hiking,  while  out-of-town  visitors 
engaged  more  in  activities  such  as  photography,  nature  study,  and 
sightseeing. 

Visitation  to  the  monument  has  steadily  increased  during  the  last  10 
years,  almost  doubling  in  the  Rincon  Mountain  district  and  more  than 
doubling  in  the  Tucson  Mountain  district.  The  growth  has  occurred  in 
general  recreational  use  and  in  hiking;  backcountry  camping  has 
decreased,    which  corresponds  to  a  general   nationwide  trend. 
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Table  3:      Annual    Visitation    -   1975-1985 


Rincon  Mountain   District 


Tucson   Mountain   District 


Year 

Recreational 

Recreational 

Non  recreational* 

1975 

166,689 

144,000 

0 

1976 

177,033 

160,000 

0 

1977 

248,051 

182,000 

0 

No 

1978 

250,796 

276,000 

0 

Counts 

1979 

233,244 

298,000 

0 

Made 

1980 

232,035 

312,852 

0 

1981 

258,868 

207,240 

0 

1982 

254,936 

300,311 

796 , 

,946 

1983 

290,089 

345,593 

981, 

,693 

1984 

368,455 

321,261 

982, 

,152 

1985 

327,662 

309,049 

1,637, 

,820 

*Essentially  commuters  and  others  passing  through  on  monument  roads; 
there  is  no  nonrecreational   use  in   Rincon  Mountain   unit. 


Table  4:      Monthly   Recreational   Visitation   -   1985 
Rincon  Mountain   District       Tucson  Mountain   District 


Main   Entrance 


Main   Entrance 


Total 


January 

27,724 

58,563 

86,287 

February 

48,341 

38,595 

86,936 

March 

46,381 

38,543 

84,924 

April 

33,534 

32,557 

66,091 

May 

27,390 

36,965 

64,355 

June 

17,525 

21,085 

38,620 

July 

14,691 

12,496 

27,187 

August 

18,855 

9,294 

28,149 

September 

21,973 

11,326 

33,299 

October 

26,442 

12,380 

38,822 

November 

23,871 

14,892 

36,763 

December 

22,820 

20,458 

43,278 

January 

February 

March 


Rincon  Mountain   District 
Daily 

894 
1,668 
1,546 


Tucson  Mountain   District 
Daily 

1,889 
1,331 
1,285 


Note:      1986  figures  were  not  used   because  a  new  counting  method  was 
instituted,    making  the  association  with   previous  years'  figures  misleading 
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Table  5:      Trail   Use  -   1975-1985  (hiking  only) 

Rincon  Mountain   District  Tucson  Mountain   District 


Year 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 


Total 

Total 

6,441 

1,237  (last  quarter  only) 

6,578 

2,295 

8,624 

4,138 

8,556 

5,019 

14,251 

6,371 

9,419 

5,889 

12,660 

5,860 

14,138 

4,520 

15,261 

6,967 

16,390 

6,112 

14,612 

7,422 

Table  6:      Overight  Stays   -   1975-1985  (high  country  camping) 

Rincon  Mountain   District  Tucson  Mountain   District 
Year  Total No  overnight  camping  allowed 

1975  3,904 

1976  3,904 

1977  3,816 

1978  3,460 

1979  3,620 

1980  3,811 

1981  3,144 

1982  3,799 

1983  2,714 

1984  2,631 

1985  1,834 
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Facilities   Description 

Tucson  Mountain  District.  Most  facilities  in  the  Tucson  Mountain  district 
are  grouped  in  the  Red  Hills  area  about  half  a  mile  above  the  southern 
boundary.  The  information  center  there  is  open  year-round  and  provides 
limited  visitor  services,  but  the  one  small  room  can  only  handle  about  15 
people  without  crowding.  The  attached  garage  houses  some  maintenance 
facilities  and  the  district's  administrative  offices.  There  is  also  a  small 
paved  maintenance  yard  and  a  fuel  pump.  A  cactus  garden  with  a  paved 
trail  accessible  to  handicapped  visitors  is  beyond  the  visitor  center.  A 
paved  parking  area  can  accommodate  20  sedan-sized  vehicles;  there  are  no 
provisions  for  larger  vehicles.  A  duplex  houses  two  employee  families 
and  a  small  trailer  houses  seasonal  staff.  A  horse  barn  and  corral  are 
behind  the  duplex. 

There  are  approximately  19  miles  of  road  within  the  district,  8  paved  and 
11  unsurfaced.  The  dirt  roads  have  been  bulldozed  into  the  desert  and 
in  some  instances  lie  below  grade  in  or  across  drainages.  Water  flowing 
in  these  drainages  during  rains  can  create  washouts.  The  Bajada  loop 
drive,  a  dirt  road  that  begins  2  miles  north  of  the  information  center,  is 
the  principal  vehicle  access  to  the  district's  interior,  where  there  are 
several  trailheads  and  four  picnic  areas.  Unpaved  Golden  Gate  Road 
connects  the  loop  and  Picture  Rocks  Road,  which  is  a  paved  road  along 
the  northern  edge  of  the  district  used  as  a  commuter  route.  The  3-mile 
stretch  of  Sandario  Road  on  the  western  boundary  is  paved  and  also  used 
by  commuter  traffic.  Neither  Sandario  nor  Picture  Rocks  Road  is 
designed  for  high-speed  traffic,  and  there  are  many  potential  hazards  in 
their  present  use  patterns. 

The  four  picnic  areas  accessible  by  road  include  Sus,  Signal  Hill, 
Ez-Kim-ln-Zin,  and  Cam-Boh.  Collectively  they  provide  68  sites,  a  few 
with  ramadas,  and  vault  restrooms.  Some  ramadas  and  restrooms  were 
built  during  the  CCC  era  and  are  identified  on  the  List  of  Classified 
Structures.  The  six-site  Mam-A-Gah  picnic  area  is  accessible  only  by 
foot  or  on  horseback  along  a  1-mile  stretch  of  trail. 

There  are  14  miles  of  designated  backcountry  trails  plus  an  undetermined 
number  of  unmaintained  trails  throughout  the  district.  In  addition,  a 
Vmile  loop  desert  discovery  nature  trail  has  been  designated  at  the 
southern  edge  of  Kinney   Road. 

The  Tucson  Mountain  district  has  one  well  more  than  560  feet  deep,  6 
miles  of  distribution  line,  and  a  100,000-gallon  reservoir.  Water  quality 
is  good,  but  chlorination  is  provided  in  compliance  with  U.S.  Public 
Health  standards.  Sewage  systems  are  of  the  septic  tank  and  leachfield 
type.  Approximately  10  miles  of  the  boundary  is  fenced;  more  fencing 
was  built  during  the  winter  of  1986. 

Tucson  Mountain  County  Park.  Adjacent  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Tucson  Mountain  district  is  the  17,000-acre  Tucson  Mountain  County 
Park.  Owned  and  operated  by  Pima  County,  this  park  provides  a  variety 
of    visitor    attractions    and    facilities.       The    paved     road     system     provides 
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access  to  three  picnic  areas,  a  campground  with  90  sites,  an  archery 
range,  a  firing  range,  and  numerous  trails.  Operating  under  special  use 
leases  with  Pima  County,  the  Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum  and  Old 
Tucson  are  also  within  the  county  park  boundaries. 

Rincon  Mountain  District.  The  administrative,  maintenance,  and  major 
interpretive  facilities  are  adjacent  to  the  district's  main  entrance.  There 
are  four  residences;  three  are  used  for  employee  housing,  the  fourth  has 
been  converted  to  monument  headquarters  and  administrative  offices.  The 
maintenance  area  includes  a  large  building,  paved  service  yard,  and  fuel 
pumps.  The  visitor  center  is  approximately  1,000  yards  north  of  the 
maintenance  area.  It  serves  as  the  chief  contact  point  for  monument 
visitors  and  is  open  throughout  the  year.  It  contains  a  small  auditorium, 
an  exhibit  room,  a  lobby  with  an  information  and  sales  desk,  a  few 
administrative  offices,  a  library,  and  restrooms.  Adjacent  to  the  visitor 
center  is  a  covered  ramada  for  bicycles  and  a  cactus  garden  that  includes 
species  typical  of  the  lower  Sonoran  Desert.  The  paved  parking  area  can 
accommodate  25  sedan-sized  vehicles;  there  are  no  parking  slots  for  RVs 
or  buses. 

Cactus  Forest  Drive,  a  one-way  paved  loop  road  with  pullouts  and 
numbered  interpretive  stops,  leaves  from  the  visitor  center.  It  is  9  miles 
long  and  averages  14  feet  wide.  There  are  two  picnic  areas  along  the 
route:  the  Javelina  picnic  area,  with  nine  sites  (seven  with  shelters)  and 
vault  restrooms;  and  the  Mica  View  picnic  area,  accessible  along  a 
3/4-mile  dirt  road  and  containing   nine  sites  and   vault  restrooms. 

Most  of  the  designated  trails  (over  85  miles)  lie  in  the  backcountry. 
They  are  accessible  from  parking  lots  at  the  Douglas  Springs  trailhead 
and  Javelina  picnic  area  and  at  less  developed  trailheads.  There  are  two 
short  self-guided  trails  along  the  loop  drive:  the  trail  to  the  Freeman 
homestead  and  the  desert  ecology  trail.  The  desert  ecology  trail  is  paved 
to  permit  access  for  disabled  visitors.  A  cross  loop  trail  (Cactus  Forest 
Trail)   is  designated  for  hikers  and   horseback   riders. 

An  undesignated  trail  system  also  exists.  This  system  involves 
approximately  100  miles  of  unsigned,  meandering  trails  in  the  lower 
Cactus  Forest  area  frequently  used  by  equestrians.  The  trails  were 
originally  delineated  by  cattle  and  later  followed  by  horseback  parties. 
The  majority  lie  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the  district  north 
of  Cactus  Forest  Drive.  Many  are  accessible  to  local  users  at  three 
undeveloped  trailheads:  the  Wentworth,  Cactus  Forest,  and  Old  Spanish 
trailheads.      No  parking  facilities  are  provided. 

There  are  limited  overnight  camping  facilities  (six  campgrounds  with  a 
total  of  21  sites)  in  the  wilderness  portion  of  the  unit;  camping  is 
restricted  to  these  areas.  Stock  use  at  these  sites  is  restricted  to  10 
head  at  Manning   Camp  and  five  for  all  other  designated   sites. 

Manning  Camp  and  Happy  Valley  Lookout  are  used  for  ranger  and  fire 
crew  patrols.  In  addition,  the  Madrona  ranger  station  on  the  monument's 
southern    boundary    provides    housing    and    horse    corrals    for    backcountry 
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patrols.  A  ranch  house  and  corral  on  a  40-acre  parcel  (Greene)  on  the 
north   boundary  off  Speedway  is  under  a   life-estate  permit. 

The  Rincon  Mountain  district  gets  water  from  two  wells  on  federal  land 
about  a  mile  outside  the  boundary.  The  two  wells  are  500  feet  deep  and 
have  4  miles  of  distribution  line,  a  100,000-gallon  reservoir,  and  a 
pumping  station.  Water  quality  is  good,  but  supplies  are  chlorinated.  It 
is  a  pressurized  system  with  emergency  fire  pumps  and  a  backup  pump. 
Water  for  the  Madrona  ranger  station  is  hauled  in,  and  Manning  Camp  is 
supplied  by  a  small  reservoir.  Sewage  systems  are  of  the  septic  tank  and 
leachfield  type. 

The  Rincon  Mountain  district  has  36  miles  of  fenced  boundary  and 
approximately  10  miles  of  unfenced  boundary;  the  latter  portion  is  in  very 
rugged  terrain  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rincon  Mountains  abutting  the 
Coronado  National    Forest. 


Staffing 

The  staff  at  Saguaro  National  Monument  consists  of  24  permanent  and  27 
seasonal  employees.  These  people  take  care  of  the  needs  of  approximately 
700,000  visitors  annually,  in  addition  to  managing  and  protecting 
resources,  maintaining  and  patrolling  roads  that  are  used  by  over  a 
million  commuters  a  year,  and  dealing  with  the  problems  and  effects  of 
urban  growth   in  the  Tucson   basin. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES 

OVERVIEW  OF   MAJOR    IMPACTS 

This  overview  summarizes  and  compares  the  effects  of  alternative  actions 
on  natural  and  cultural  resources,  visitor  use  and  experiences,  and 
management  and  operations. 

Natural   and   Cultural    Resources 

The  no-action  alternative  would  result  in  few  improvements  in  resource 
management.  Failure  to  implement  new  resource  protection  and  research 
measures  would  encourage  increased  cactus  vandalism,  theft,  and 
poaching  and  limit  the  staff's  ability  to  monitor  and  control  noise 
intrusions  and  long-term  negative  effects  on  vegetation,  wildlife,  and  air 
and  water  quality.  Poor  or  informal  coordination  with  other  public  land 
managers  could  result  in  missed  opportunities  in  joint  wildlife  protection 
and  fire  management  activities  and  less  efficient  management  of  resources. 
All  of  the  action  alternatives  would  improve  research  and  protection 
capabilities  within  the  monument  and  encourage  better  coordination  with 
other     agencies,     therefore     improving     overall     management    of    resources. 

The  no-action  alternative  would  not  have  any  of  the  short-term  impacts  on 
soils,  vegetation,  wildlife,  and  cultural  sites  associated  with  developments 
or  modifications  proposed  in  the  action  alternatives;  however,  the  specific 
soil,  vegetation,  and  wildlife  impacts  of  new  developments  in  the  action 
alternatives  would  be  limited  and,  to  varying  degrees,  would  be  offset  by 
reductions  in  road  use  or  the  elimination  of  roads.  Alternatives  that 
propose  greater  backcountry  use  or  permit  overnight  use  where  it  was 
not  previously  allowed  could  cause  some  additional  vegetation  and  wildlife 
disturbance  in  those  areas. 

Under  all  four  alternatives,  there  would  be  no  impact  on  archeological 
resources.  Any  proposed  new  development  resulting  in  ground-disturbing 
activities  could  result  in  damage  to  unknown  archeological  resources. 
However,  any  ground-disturbing  activities  would  be  preceded  by 
site-specific  archeological  surveys  and  the  issuance  of  an  archeological 
clearance. 

With  one  exception,  there  would  be  no  significant  impacts  on  historic 
resources.  Rehabilitation  of  CCC-era  dams  and  the  Dobe  Robinson  and 
Red  Hills  water  supply  facilities  could  cause  a  minor  impact  on  the 
original  fabric  of  these  structures.  However,  any  rehabilitation  would  be 
undertaken  according  to  the  secretary  of  interior's  rehabilitation 
standards  and  would  result  in  a  return  of  these  structures  to  their 
original   purpose  and  function. 

The  continued  adaptive  use  of  the  Manning  cabin  could  result  in  some 
inadvertent  impact  on  the  structure  associated  with  normal  wear  and  tear 
because    of    human    occupancy;     however,     it    also    provides    protection    from 
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vandalism  and  continues  a  historic  use.  Allowing  Camp  Pima  to  continue 
to  deteriorate  constitutes  a  significant  impact,  but  it  is  necessary  because 
of  the  advanced  state  of  decline  resulting  from  the  adobe  structures'  lack 
of  maintenance  for  over  40  years.  Appropriate  mitigating  measures  would 
be  developed  in  consultation  with  the  state  historic  preservation  officer 
and  Advisory  Council  on   Historic  Preservation. 

Educating    visitors    about    the    fragile    nature  of    cultural    resources    would 

help    minimize    any    damage    that    might    result  from    visitor   access   to   sites 

and  generally  increase  appreciation  and  understanding  of  cultural 
resources. 


Visitor  Use  and   Experiences 

Under  the  no-action  alternative  first-time  visitors  would  continue  to  be 
poorly  served  because  of  difficult  access,  inadequate  information  (both  in 
the  monument  and  in  downtown  Tucson),  limited  interpretive  staff,  and 
outdated  media  presentations.  Recreational  opportunities  would  continue 
to  favor  local  users  who  are  familiar  with  the  informal  trail  systems  and 
use  the  picnic  areas  as  they  would  municipal  picnic  facilities. 
Opportunities  for  environmental   education  would   be  limited. 

To  varying  degrees  the  action  alternatives  would  result  in  improved 
services  and  opportunities  for  all  visitors,  although  not  necessarily  within 
the  monument  boundaries.  In  the  Tucson  Mountain  district,  the 
alternatives  would  recognize  that  the  whole  Tucson  Mountain  range  is  an 
attractive  and  valuable  public  resource,  not  just  the  individual  parts 
managed  by  the  National  Park  Service,  the  county,  and  private 
enterprise.  The  preferred  alternative  would  provide  a  joint  NPS/county 
visitor  center  and  several  levels  and  types  of  access  and  use  to  be 
located  where  most  appropriate  regardless  of  administrative  jurisdiction. 
The  impact  of  this  proposal  on  visitors  would  be  to  make  a  full  range  of 
activities  available  within  the  Tucson  Mountains.  Some  repeat  visitors 
accustomed  to  particular  uses  in  particular  areas  of  the  Tucson  Mountain 
district  might  be  disappointed  to  find  those  activities  accommodated 
elsewhere  in  the  mountain  range.  Alternative  4  would  significantly 
decrease  drive-through  opportunities  in  both  districts,  but  opportunities 
would  still  be  available  in  other  park  areas  (the  county  park  loop  in  the 
Tucson  Mountains  and  Sabino  Canyon  and  Mt.  Lemmon  in  the  Santa 
Catalina  Mountains). 

In     all     of    the     action     alternatives     there    would     be  increased     staff    and 

program    efforts    in    interpretation    and    environmental  education,    resulting 

in  more  and  better  opportunities  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
monument's   resources. 


Management  and  Operations 

Under    no-action,    the    approach    to    meeting    threats   from   external    sources 
would    continue  to  be  informal   coordination  with  other  park  land  managers. 
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In  the  past  this  has  led  to  single  agency  positions  that  are  not 
necessarily  influential  and  in  some  cases  are  in  conflict  with  other  agency 
views.  Under  all  the  action  alternatives  the  formation  of  a  Tucson  basin 
public  lands  interagency  advisory  group  could  lead  to  better  coordinated 
and  more  influential  responses  to  common  threats  and  opportunities  and 
better  overall  resource  management,  protection,  and  visitor  services. 
The  group  would  provide  continuity  and  a  forum  through  which  efficient 
review  of  planning  documents  could   be  coordinated. 


ALTERNATIVE  1  -  PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Impacts  on   Natural    Resources 

Tucson  Mountain  District.  The  construction  of  a  visitor  center  would 
involve  soil  disturbance  and  vegetation  removal  on  an  estimated  3  acres. 
Exposed  soils  would  be  susceptible  to  erosion  from  wind  and  water  until 
they  were  surfaced  or  stabilized.  An  additional  1/2  acre  of  soils  and 
vegetation  would  be  disturbed  or  removed  during  the  redesign  of  the  Red 
Hills  visitor  area,  and  about  1\  acres  would  be  altered  to  provide 
approximately  eight  new  backcountry  campsites  and  approximately  20 
additional   miles  of  hiker  and  equestrian  trails. 

Soil  compaction  and  vegetation  trampling,  primarily  from  foot  traffic, 
would  continue  around  existing  visitor  facilities  and  would  increase  near 
new  trails  and  around  new  facilities;  however,  measures  such  as 
delineating  pathways,  surface  paving,  or  applying  soil  binders  would  be 
implemented  where  necessary  to  reduce  the  effects  of  random  use. 

Converting  2  miles  of  Golden  Gate  Road  and  2  miles  of  Picture  Rocks  Road 
to  trail  corridors  would  permit  restoration  of  the  roadbed  to  natural 
conditions.  Obliterating  a  3/4-mile  section  of  Picture  Rocks  Road  and  a 
4Vmile  stretch  of  Sandario  Road  would  allow  these  areas  to  be  reclaimed 
and  returned  to  natural  conditions.  The  Tumamoc  globeberry,  a  federally 
listed  endangered  plant  species,  is  found  in  areas  along  Sandario  Road. 
This  species  is  some  distance  from  the  road  and  would  not  be  affected 
during  road  demolition  and  reclamation;  reclamation  of  the  road  would 
eventually  provide  additional   habitat  for  this  species. 

Road  closures  and  subsequent  reclamation  of  lands  would  increase  desert 
habitat  by  approximately  21  acres.  The  removal  of  roads  would  eliminate 
barriers  to  wildlife  migration  and   reduce  road   kills. 

New  trails  and  campsites  would  be  developed  in  remote  areas  and  some 
wildlife  disturbances  and  loss  of  habitat  would  occur.  Sensitive  design 
and  use  of  previously  disturbed  sites  where  possible  would  aid  in 
reducing   impacts. 

Developing  facilities  would  not  have  any  adverse  impacts  on  surface  or 
subsurface  water  quality.  Construction  activities  during  rainy  periods 
would  cause  temporary  increases  in  sedimentation,  which  would  be  flushed 
quickly  from  the  affected  drainages.  There  would  be  no  impacts  in  or  on 
floodplains. 
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Dust  associated  with  construction  activities  would  temporarily  reduce  air 
quality.  Closing  2  miles  of  Golden  Gate  Road  would  eliminate  dust 
currently  generated   by  vehicles  in  that  area. 

Rincon  Mountain   District.  Expanding     the     visitor     center     parking      lot 

would  impact  less  than  1  acre  of  previously  disturbed  land;  however,  site 
preparation  would  require  removal  of  vegetation  that  has  regrown.  Small 
increases  in  runoff  and  hydrocarbon  pollution  would  be  associated  with 
the  additional  paving.  The  proposed  maintenance  site  has  also  been 
previously  disturbed,  and  less  than  1  acre  would  be  cleared  and  covered 
with  asphalt  and  buildings. 

Redesigning  and  developing  five  trailheads  would  disturb  less  than  1 
additional  acre.  Closing  two  informally  used  trailheads  would  allow 
restoration  of  these  sites.  Removing  the  Mica  View  picnic  area  and  the 
unpaved  3/4-mile  entrance  road  would  reduce  soil  compaction  and  permit 
site  restoration  in  the  area.  The  total  area  impacted  by  development  or 
reorganization  of  trails  would   be  8  to  10  acres. 

The  development  of  a  new  six-site  picnic  area  along  Cactus  Forest  Drive 
would  involve  leveling  and  compacting  approximately  2,000  square  feet  of 
previously  undisturbed  ground.  The  Javelina  picnic  area  redesign  would 
cause  no  additional   soil  disturbance  beyond   present  limits. 

Activities  associated  with  constructing  new  developments  and  removing 
others  would  temporarily  disturb  soils  in  the  immediate  area. 
Revegetation  with  native  species  using  local  plant  stock  would  inhibit 
invasion  by  exotic  species  like  Russian  thistle,  filaree,  and  grasses  and 
ensure  that  biological  diversity  is  maintained  and  gene  pools  are 
protected. 

Soil  compaction  and  vegetation  trampling,  primarily  from  foot  traffic, 
would  continue  in  the  developed  areas  and  would  increase  near  new 
facilities;  however,  measures  such  as  delineating  pathways,  surface 
paving,  or  applying  soil  binders  would  be  undertaken  as  necessary  to 
reduce  impacts. 

Minor  impacts  on  wildlife  would  be  associated  with  development  of  new 
facilities.  Small  slow-moving  or  ground-burrowing  species  such  as 
rodents  and  reptiles  might  be  killed  or  forced  to  relocate  because  of  loss 
of  habitat.  Reclamation  of  the  existing  maintenance  area  would  eventually 
provide  new  wildlife  habitat  roughly  comparable  to  that  lost  during 
construction. 

Development  of  facilities  under  this  alternative  would  not  adversely  affect 
surface  or  subsurface  water  quality.  Construction  activities  during  rainy 
periods  would  cause  temporary  elevations  in  sedimentation  in  runoff, 
which  would  be  flushed  quickly  from  the  affected  drainages.  There  would 
be  no  impacts  in  or  on  floodplains. 
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There  would  be  no  long-term  adverse  impacts  on  air  quality  from 
developments  proposed  in  this  alternative.  Dust  associated  with 
construction  would  cause  short-term   impacts. 


Impacts  on   Visitor  Use  and   Experiences 

Tucson  Mountain  District.  Visitor  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
desert  resources  would  be  enhanced  because  of  improved  information  and 
interpretive  facilities  and  programs.  Increased  NPS  cooperation  with  the 
Tucson  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  and  other  land-managing  agencies 
in  dispensing  information  would  aid  visitors  in  trip  planning  and  making 
recreational  choices  best  suited  to  their  needs.  The  orientation  stations 
at  Gates  Pass  and  Kinney  Road  would  also  help  visitors  plan  trips  to  the 
Tucson  Mountains  and  reduce  confusion  about  where  to  go  to  enjoy 
specific  activities.  Information  dispensed  at  the  new  visitor  center  would 
permit  visitors  to  learn  about  the  varied  opportunities  and  experiences 
available  in  the  Tucson  Mountains;  because  experiences  would  range  from 
high-density  and  specialized  to  primitive,  the  park  and  monument  would 
be  able  to  serve  visitors  with  a  wide  variety  of  needs  and  interests. 
Increased  reliance  on  permanent  staff  and  new  media,  in  addition  to 
volunteers,  would  result  in  better  planned  and  monitored  interpretive 
programs  for  visitors. 

Eliminating  the  portions  of  Sandario  Road  and  Picture  Rocks  Road  within 
the  park  boundary  and  converting  Mile  Wide  Road  to  a  service  road  would 
improve  visitor  safety  and  appreciation  of  park  resources;  however, 
commuters  would  be  denied  the  traditional  use  and  convenience  of  these 
roads.  Closing  2  miles  of  Golden  Gate  Road  would  reduce  the  scenic 
driving  opportunities  in  the  monument.  However,  such  opportunities 
would  still  be  available  on  the  Bajada  loop  drive  and  in  the  county  park, 
and  conversion  of  the  closed  portions  of  these  roads  to  trails  would 
greatly  increase  opportunities  to  explore  and  appreciate  the  monument's 
resources  on  foot  and  horseback. 

Increasing  the  number  of  short,  level  trails  would  permit  older  and  less 
able-bodied  visitors  to  experience  more  of  the  desert's  resources. 
Redesigning  the  trail  system,  improving  access  at  Cam-Boh,  Box  Canyon, 
Sweetwater,  and  Sendero-Esperanza,  and  providing  better  connections 
with  county  park  trails  would  reduce  confusion,  conflicts,  and  illegal 
trespass  on  private  lands  by  local  hikers  and  horseback  riders. 
Establishing  a  coordinated  backcountry  trail  system,  with  designated 
backcountry  campsites,  would  expand  opportunities  to  experience  this 
part  of  the  monument. 

If  implemented,  the  McCain  loop  tram  system  would  increase  visitor 
convenience,  provide  more  varied  experiences,  and  reduce  congestion  and 
safety  hazards.  It  could  also  disrupt  patterns  of  single-family  car  use 
and  cause  possible  delays   in   individual   schedules. 

Rincon  Mountain  District.  The  impacts  on  visitor  use  would  be  similar  to 
those   of   the   preferred    alternative   for   the   Tucson    Mountain    district,    with 
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the  following  exceptions:  Changing  the  interpretive  focus  in  the  Rincon 
Mountain  district  to  reflect  its  primary  resource  values  would  complement 
the  interpretive  story  in  the  Tucson  Mountain  district  and  broaden  visitor 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  entire  Sonoran  desert  ecosystem. 
Providing  environmental  education  programs  for  local  groups  would 
increase  their  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  desert  resources. 
Expanding  opportunities  and  activities  in  the  frontcountry  and  along 
Cactus  Forest  Drive  would  meet  a  variety  of  visitor  interests  and  needs. 
Redesigning  the  Javelina  picnic  area,  eliminating  the  Mica  View  picnic 
area,  and  adding  a  new  picnic  facility  along  the  loop  road  would  change 
present  use  patterns,  but  would  better  locate  such  facilities  to  serve 
visitors  using  the  frontcountry.  The  foothills  featured  visitor  use  area, 
where  attention  would  be  focused  on  existing  resource  values,  would 
provide  an  additional  area  for  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
monument's   resources. 

Establishing  a  well-designed  trail  network  north  of  Cactus  Forest  Drive 
would  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  both  hikers  and  horseback  riders, 
eliminating  the  present  confusion  associated  with  random,  unmaintained, 
and  unsigned  trails.  Eliminating  horse  use  in  the  frontcountry  south  of 
this  area  would  restrict  some  existing  horseback  riders'  enjoyment  of 
traditional  routes;  however,  reserving  this  area  for  pedestrian  use  would 
eliminate  possible  conflicts  and  allow  trail  construction  and  maintenance  to 
serve  and  enhance  one  type  of  use. 

Establishing  an  automobile  carrying  capacity  and  reversing  traffic 
direction  on  Cactus  Forest  Drive  would  reduce  safety  hazards  and 
congestion  problems  and  enhance  visitor  experiences  there.  Increasing 
access  points  on  the  southern  boundary  and  providing  better  connections 
to  Forest  Service  trails  would  increase  opportunities  to  enjoy  the 
monument's  backcountry. 


Impacts  on  Management  and  Operations 

Tucson  Mountain  District.  Increased  staff  and  funding  and  upgraded 
administrative  facilities  would  improve  management  capability  and 
efficiency.  Relocating  monument  headquarters  to  the  new  visitor  center 
would  afford  better  working  space  than  in  the  current  Rincon  Mountain 
district  offices.  Locating  the  maintenance  area  away  from  visitor  use 
areas    would    improve  operations  by  reducing  traffic  and   program  conflicts. 

Increasing  the  size  of  the  roadless  area  would  require  additional 
backcountry  patrol  and  maintenance;  however,  closing  some  park  roads 
and  establishing  staffed  entrance  stations  would  reduce  law  enforcement 
needs,  allowing  more  staff  time  to  be  focused  on  resource  protection  and 
interpretation.  Management  of  the  protected  natural  area  would  require 
additional  time  and  funding,  but  the  results  of  research  would  increase 
long-term     resource     management     efficiency     by    providing     baseline    data. 

The  creation  of  a  formal  interagency  advisory  group  would  require  the 
commitment    of    Park    Service    staff,    but    it    would    aid    in    resolving    critical 
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regional  issues  concerning  wildlife,  transportation,  air  and  water  quality, 
zoning,    and  coordination  among   public  land  managers. 

Rincon  Mountain  Unit.  The  impacts  on  management  would  be  similar  to 
those  of  the  preferred  alternative  for  the  Tucson  Mountain  district,  with 
the  following  exceptions:  Reducing  housing  at  the  entrance  area  and 
providing  housing  and  corrals  at  Madrona  and  the  Greene  property  would 
improve  privacy  for  employees,  reduce  conflicts  resulting  from  maintaining 
housing  in  a  visitor  use  area,  and  place  protection  staff  and  their  pack 
animals  close  to  backcountry  access  points,  thereby  improving  management 
efficiency  and  providing  better  service  to  visitors.  Locating  the 
maintenance  area  away  from  the  visitor  use  and  administrative  area  would 
improve  its  operation  by  eliminating  traffic  and  program  conflicts; 
however,  there  would  be  some  increased  time  and  operating  expenses 
because  of  the  added  distance  from  developed  areas. 


ALTERNATIVE   2   -    NO   ACTION 

Impacts  on   Natural    Resources 

Tucson  Mountain  District.  There  would  be  few  additional  soil  or 
vegetation  impacts  under  this  alternative.  Currently  the  most  heavily 
impacted  areas  are  the  11  unpaved  miles  of  Golden  Gate  Road  and  the 
Bajada  loop  drive,  the  14  miles  of  designated  backcountry  trails,  and 
numerous  informal  trails  of  undetermined  length.  Vehicle  traffic  on 
unpaved  roads  would  continue  to  compact  soils,  disturb  shallow  soils,  and 
promote  erosion  through  channeled  runoff.  Grading  of  roads  would  result 
in  further  compaction  and  removal  of  soils  (in  some  instances  down  to 
bedrock)  and  destruction  of  individual  plants  near  roadbeds.  Hiker  and 
horseback  rider  use  on  trails  would  continue  to  trample  vegetation,  rut 
and  compact  soils,  and  channel  erosion  during  rains.  Formation  of  more 
informal  trails  would  probably  continue,  resulting  in  damage  to  previously 
undisturbed  grounds.  Inadvertent  disturbance  by  hikers  and  equestrians 
leaving  established  trails  would  continue  to  affect  the  Tumamoc 
globeberry,  a  federally  listed  endangered  plant  species  found  along  the 
southwestern  boundary  of  the  monument. 

Impacts  associated  with  existing  developments  that  would  continue  under 
no  action  include  minor  erosion,  where  rapid  runoff  is  channeled  away 
from  these  facilities  instead  of  naturally  percolating  down  through 
uncovered  soils,  and  petroleum  by-product  leaching  from  paved  surfaces, 
causing  minor  pollution  of  immediately  adjacent  soils. 

Existing  impacts  on  wildlife  would  continue,  including  road  kills, 
especially  on  the  paved,  high-speed  Sandario  and  Picture  Rocks  roads; 
rodents  and  reptiles  are  most  commonly  hit,  although  larger  mammals  such 
as  deer  are  occasionally   killed. 

There  would  be  no  significant  increases  in  the  impacts  on  surface  or 
subsurface  water  resources.  Soils  eroded  from  unpaved  roads  and  to  a 
lesser    degree    trails    would     continue    to    contribute    to    sedimentation    and 
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turbidity  in  the  drainages  crossing  the  roadways  and  trails  when  rains 
occurred.  No  facilities  exist  in  areas  subject  to  flash  flooding,  and  no 
impacts   in  or  on  floodplains  are  expected. 

The    principal    air   quality    impact   within   the   district   is  dust   generated    by 

vehicles   traveling  on  Golden   Gate   Road  and  the   Bajada  loop  drive.      Under 

heavy  traffic  conditions,  such  dust  would  continue  to  linger,  coating 
roadside  vegetation  and   reducing  visibility. 

Rincon  Mountain  District.  Existing  impacts  on  soils  and  vegetation  would 
continue.  Impacts  on  soils  include  erosion,  soil  compaction,  and  reduced 
percolation  of  water  and  oxygen  near  visitor  facilities;  minor  pollution 
increases  adjacent  to  paved  surfaces  caused  by  petroleum  by-products  in 
runoff;  and  rutting,  compaction,  channelization,  and  erosion  on  the  85 
miles  of  designated  and  informal  trails.  Impacts  on  vegetation  include 
inadvertent  trampling  of  small  or  juvenile  plants  and  damage  from  informal 
parking  along  road  shoulders.  Vegetation  near  major  visitor  use  areas 
(the  visitor  center,  picnic  areas,  backcountry  campsites,  and  trailheads) 
would  continue  to  be  impacted   by  foot  traffic. 

No  additional  impacts  on  wildlife  are  expected.  The  major  existing 
impacts  are  road  kills  along  Cactus  Forest  Drive  and  on  the  higher  speed 
roads  bordering  the  western  and   northern   boundaries. 

There  are  no  known  federally  listed  threatened  or  endangered  species 
within  Rincon  Mountain  district  boundaries;  however,  three  state-listed 
sensitive  species  (feather  brush,  false  indian  mallow,  and  desert  tortoise) 
are  found  there.      No  impacts  on  these  species  are  anticipated. 

There  would  be  no  additional  impacts  on  surface  or  subsurface  water 
resources.  Unpaved  roads  and  trails  would  continue  to  erode  during 
rains  and  be  subject  to  periodic  washouts,  resulting  in  temporarily 
elevated  sedimentation  and  turbidity  in  roadside  or  other  minor  drainages. 
There  would  be  no  impacts  in  or  on  floodplains.  Except  for  roads 
crossing    drainages,    no   facilities   exist   in    areas    subject   to   flash    flooding. 

There   would  be  no  additional   impacts  on  air  quality  from  internal  sources. 

Virtually   all    existing    air   quality    impacts   are   caused    by   external  sources, 

and  vegetation  and  scenic  quality  would  continue  to  be  affected  by  these 
external   pollutants.      Air  quality  monitoring  would  continue. 


Impacts  on   Visitor  Use  and   Experiences 

Tucson  Mountain   District.  Because        of        limited         information         and 

interpretation,  visitors  might  not  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the 
monument's  resources  and  might  miss  opportunities  to  experience  them. 
In  addition,  they  might  not  be  adequately  prepared  for  travel  into  the 
backcountry.  Volunteers  would  not  be  adequately  supervised  and  might 
not  convey  relevant  or  complete  interpretive  messages. 
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During  heavy  use  periods  and  dry  seasons,  dust  from  traffic  on  unpaved 
roads  would  reduce  visibility  and  could  impair  experiences  in  the 
monument;  however,  maintaining  the  dirt  roads  would  probably  keep 
vehicle  speeds  and  volume  of  use  at  fairly  low  levels,  which  would  be 
appreciated   by  many  visitors. 

Inadequate  parking  space,  particularly  for  larger  vehicles,  at  Red  Hills 
and  points  along  the  monument  roads  would  continue  to  cause  confusion, 
inconvenience,  and  safety  hazards.  Conflicts  between  park  visitors  and 
commuters  on  park  roadways  would  continue,  as  would  conflicts  between 
horseback  riders  and  hikers  on  trails  in  the  lower  desert. 

The  lack  of  designated  backcountry  access  points,  a  coordinated  trail 
system,  and  backcountry  campsites  would  continue  to  limit  opportunities 
to  experience  the  desert  environment  and  might  result  in  illegal  trespass 
on  private  lands  and  inappropriate  use.  The  limited  number  of  level, 
easily  accessible  trails  would  restrict  opportunities  in  the  frontcountry, 
particularly  for  the  elderly  and  physically  disadvantaged. 

Visitors1  abilities  to  plan  trips  and  make  choices  best  suited  to  their 
recreational  needs  would  be  limited  because  of  the  lack  of  coordination 
between  the  Park  Service  and  other  Tucson  basin  land-managing  agencies 
in  providing  orientation  material  about  the  area's  attractions. 

Rincon  Mountain  District.  The  impacts  on  visitor  use  and  experiences 
would  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Tucson  Mountain  district  above,  with  the 
following  exceptions:  The  district  would  continue  to  present  an  outdated 
interpretive  theme  (an  exceptional  stand  of  saguaros)  rather  than  one 
expressing  its  present  resource  values.  No  environmental  education 
programs  would  be  available  to  educate  local  schoolchildren  and 
organizations  about  the  desert  environment. 

Conflicts  between  various  users  on  Cactus  Forest  Drive  (joggers,  bikers, 
walkers,  and  automobile  sightseers)  would  continue,  as  would  conflicts 
between  horseback  riders  and  hikers  on  trails  in  the  lower  desert; 
however,  these  frontcountry  areas  would  continue  to  serve  a  variety  of 
interests  and   recreational   pursuits. 

Inadequate  coordination  between  the  Park  Service  and  Forest  Service  on 
adjacent  land  policies  and  practices  might  cause  confusion  and 
inconveniences  for  visitors  hiking  through   both   lands. 

Impacts  on  Management  and  Operations 

Tucson  Mountain  District.  Funding  and  staffing  would  remain  at  present 
levels,  which  would  result  in  less-than-standard  visitor  services  and 
operations       and       inadequate       supervision       of       volunteers.  Crowded 

management  and  maintenance  facilities  would  also  hamper  efficient 
operations. 
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The  lack  of  formal  coordination  between  the  Park  Service  and  other 
land-managing  agencies  would  reduce  their  ability  to  make  unified 
decisions  on  regional  issues  such  as  how  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the 
canal,  appropriate  zoning  and  development  regulations,  and  regional  air 
and  water  quality  and  transportation  questions. 

Rincon  Mountain  District.  The  impacts  on  management  and  operations 
would   be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Tucson  Mountain  district  above. 


ALTERNATIVE   3 

Impacts  on   Natural    Resources 

Tucson  Mountain   District.  Paving     9     miles     of     road,     10     pulloffs,     two 

trailheads,  and  their  parking  areas,  expanding  the  Red  Hills  visitor 
center  parking  area,  and  constructing  a  20,000-square-foot  maintenance 
yard  would  involve  soil  disturbance  and  vegetation  removal  on 
approximately  11^  acres.  Petroleum  by-products  mixed  with  runoff  would 
cause  minor  pollution  of  soils  immediately  adjacent  to  paved  surfaces. 
Developing  several  short  trails  to  connect  with  the  existing  trail  system 
would  also  disturb  an   undetermined  amount  of  vegetation. 

Soil  compaction  and  vegetation  trampling,  primarily  from  foot  traffic, 
would  continue  around  existing  visitor  facilities  and  would  increase  near 
new  trails  and  around  new  facilities;  however,  measures  such  as 
delineating  pathways,  surface  paving,  or  applying  soil  binders  would  be 
implemented  where  necessary  to  reduce  the  effects  of  random  use. 

Paving  sections  of  the  Bajada  loop  drive  and  Golden  Gate  Road  would 
reduce  erosion  and  channelization  and  would  eliminate  the  impacts 
associated  with  periodic  grading.  Obliterating  a  3/4-mile  section  of 
Picture  Rocks  Road  and  a  4Vmile  section  of  Sandario  Road  would  permit 
the  restoration  of  approximately  14  acres  to  natural  conditions.  The 
impacts  on  the  Tumamoc  globeberry  would  be  the  same  as  for  the 
preferred  alternative. 

There  would  be  some  additional  impacts  on  wildlife.  Paving  9  miles  of 
road  would  increase  vehicle  numbers  and  speeds,  which  would  be  a 
greater  barrier  to  wildlife  migrations  and  could  result  in  more  road  kills. 
Developing  the  new  maintenance  area  and  expanding  the  Red  Hills  visitor 
center  would  remove  less  than  1  acre  of  habitat  in  an  area  that  is  now 
relatively  undisturbed  and  inhabited  by  small  animals.  Some  of  these 
animals,  especially  the  slower,  less  mobile  species,  could  be  killed  during 
construction  activities.  The  new  pulloffs  and  waysides,  entry  station, 
trailheads,  parking  areas,  picnic  areas,  and  other  facilities  would  be 
located  in  previously  disturbed  areas,  so  the  impacts  on  wildlife  in  these 
areas  would  be  minor. 

Obliteration  and  restoration  of  5  miles  of  Picture  Rocks  and  Sandario 
roads  would  increase  habitat  on  approximately  14  acres.  Removal  of  these 
road  sections  would  eliminate  barriers  to  animal  movement  and  reduce  road 
kills. 
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The  impacts  on  air  and  water  quality  would  be  the  same  as  for  the 
preferred  alternative  except  that  paving  the  Bajada  loop  drive  and  Golden 
Gate   Road   would    reduce  dust  generated   by  vehicles   in   that  area. 

Rincon  Mountain  District.  Impacts  on  soils  and  vegetation  would  be 
similar  to  those  of  the  preferred  alternative  for  the  Rincon  Mountain 
district,  with  the  following  exceptions:  Slightly  more  total  area  would  be 
disturbed  to  build  the  visitor  center  parking  area,  although  it  would  still 
be  less  than  1  acre.  Removing  two  of  the  four  existing  residences  and 
the  corral  area  would  allow  revegetation  on  approximately  an  additional 
1/2  acre.  Closing  Cactus  Forest  Drive  to  most  automobile  traffic  would 
reduce  damage  to  roadside  plants  from  informal   parking. 

Impacts  on  wildlife  would  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  preferred 
alternative  for  the  Rincon  Mountain  district,  with  the  following 
exceptions:  Removing  most  automobile  traffic  from  Cactus  Forest  Drive 
and  possibly  decreasing  the  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  monument's 
interior  would  reduce  road  kills  and  provide  a  more  natural  habitat  for 
wildlife. 

Impacts  on  air  and  water  quality  would  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
preferred  alternative  for  the   Rincon  Mountain  district. 


Impacts  on   Visitor   Use  and   Experiences 

Tucson  Mountain  District.  The  impacts  on  visitor  use  would  be  the  same 
as  those  of  the  preferred  alternative  for  the  Tucson  Mountain  district, 
with  the  following  exceptions:  Redesigning  the  Red  Hills  information 
center  area  would  accommodate  anticipated  vehicle  types  and  volumes  of 
use,  which  would  increase  visitor  safety  and  enjoyment.  Establishing  a 
one-way  road  system  going  north  would  reduce  confusion  and  enhance 
automobile  safety,  but  it  would  also  deny  entry  into  the  monument  from 
the  north.  Paving  the  dirt  roads  would  make  it  easier  to  view  the 
monument's  resources  by  car  and  would  probably  encourage  more 
drive-through  visits.  Paving  would  also  reduce  the  annoyances  associated 
with  dust  on  dirt  roads.  However,  the  drive-through  opportunities  in 
the  monument  would  duplicate  those  currently  available  in  the  county  park 
and  would  not  be  appreciated  by  those  visitors  who  prefer  to  view  the 
desert  and  its  wildlife  from  the  more  primitive  and  slower  dirt  roads. 
Improving  trail  access  at  Sweetwater  and  providing  better  connections 
with  county  park  trails  would  reduce  confusion,  conflicts,  and  illegal 
trespass  on  private  land  by  local  horseback  riders  and  hikers  and  would 
improve  access  to  and  enjoyment  of  the  backcountry.  However,  the  lack 
of  designated  backcountry  campsites  and  a  coordinated  backcountry  trail 
system  would  continue  to  limit  opportunities  to  experience  this  part  of  the 
monument. 

Rincon  Mountain  District.  The  impacts  on  visitor  use  would  be  the  same 
as  those  of  the  preferred  alternative  for  the  Rincon  Mountain  district, 
with  the  following  exceptions:  Removing  automobiles  (except  for  handicap 
access)       from       Cactus       Forest      Drive      would    enhance    experiences    for 
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pedestrians,  hikers,  joggers,  and  bicyclists,  but  would  eliminate 
opportunities  for  people  who  wished  to  view  the  desert  from  their 
automobiles.  Redesigning  the  Javelina  picnic  area,  eliminating  the  Mica 
View  picnic  area,  and  adding  new  rest  stop  facilities  along  the  loop  would 
change  present  use  patterns  but  would  also  provide  more  opportunities 
for  nonmotorized   use  in  the  frontcountry. 


Impacts  on  Management  and  Operations 

Tucson  Mountain  District.  The  impacts  on  management  would  be  the  same 
as  those  of  the  preferred  alternative  for  the  Tucson  Mountain  district, 
with  the  following  exceptions:  Eliminating  on-site  housing  and  converting 
the  present  houses  at  Red  Hills  for  administrative  purposes  would  create 
more  office  space;  however,  the  protection  staff's  response  time  to 
emergencies  would  be  reduced.  Changing  circulation  patterns  and 
establishing  one  staffed  entrance  station  would  reduce  law  enforcement 
needs,  allowing  more  staff  time  to  be  focused  on  resource  protection  and 
interpretation. 

Rincon  Mountain  District.  The  impacts  on  management  would  be  the  same 
as  those  of  the  preferred  alternative  for  the  Rincon  Mountain  district, 
with  the  following  exceptions:  Restriction  of  motorized  traffic  on  Cactus 
Forest  Drive  would  reduce  law  enforcement  and  maintenance  requirements 
there  and  permit  a  shift  in  management  focus  to  trailhead  access  areas 
and  the  backcountry. 


ALTERNATIVE  4 

Impacts  on   Natural    Resources 

Tucson  Mountain  District.  The  effects  on  soils  and  vegetation  would  be 
the  same  as  those  of  the  preferred  alternative  for  the  Tucson  Mountain 
district,  with  the  following  exceptions:  The  expanded  Red  Hills  visitor 
center  and  parking  area  would  cover  approximately  1  additional  acre  with 
impermeable  materials,  and  an  additional  20  miles  of  trails  and  eight 
backcountry  campsites  would  disturb  approximately  1\  acres  of  vegetation. 
New  access  points  and  trailheads  would  be  on  areas  already  impacted  by 
present  human  use;  therefore,  no  new  impacts  would  occur. 
Approximately  17  miles  of  roads  within  the  district  would  be  closed  to 
vehicle  traffic,  obliterated,  and  reclaimed;  although  some  roadbed  sections 
would  be  retained  as  trails,  approximately  49  acres  would  be  returned  to 
more  natural   conditions. 

Effects  on  wildlife  would  be  similar  to  those  of  the  preferred  alternative. 
Obliteration  and  reclamation  of  all  roads  within  the  Tucson  Mountain 
district  would  restore  approximately  49  acres  of  wildlife  habitat.  Closing 
an  additional  6  miles  of  road  would  eliminate  more  barriers  to  wildlife 
migration  and  reduce  road  kills.  Expansion  of  Red  Hills  visitor  center 
area  would   remove  approximately  1   acre  of  habitat. 
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Impacts  on  water  quality  would  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  preferred 
alternative. 

The  impacts  on  air  quality  would  be  similar  to  those  of  the  preferred 
alternative  except  that  an  additional  6  miles  of  dirt  road  would  be 
eliminated,   further  reducing  dust  generated   by  automobiles. 

Rincon  Mountain  District.  The  impacts  on  soils  and  vegetation  would  be 
the  same  as  under  alternative  3  for  the  Rincon  Mountain  district,  with  the 
following  exceptions:  Removing  interior  facilities  and  converting  Cactus 
Forest  Drive  to  a  trail  would  restore  approximately  10  acres  of  disturbed 
ground  to  more  natural  conditions.  Redesigning  the  entrance  area  and 
retaining  the  maintenance  yard  would  impact  approximately  1  additional 
acre  of  previously  disturbed   land. 

The  impacts  on  wildlife  would  be  the  same  as  under  alternative  3  for  the 
Rincon  Mountain  district,  with  the  following  exceptions:  About  10  acres 
of  habitat  would  be  restored,  including  Cactus  Forest  Drive.  The 
removal  of  all  traffic,  including  bicycles,  would  eliminate  road  kills  in  this 
area. 

The  impacts  on  air  and  water  quality  would  be  the  same  as  under  the 
preferred  alternative  for  the   Rincon  Mountain  district. 


Impacts  on   Visitor  Use  and   Experiences 

Tucson  Mountain  District.  Impacts  on  visitor  use  would  be  the  same  as 
under  the  preferred  alternative  for  the  Tucson  Mountain  district,  with  the 
following  exceptions:  Eliminating  the  majority  of  the  monument  road 
system  and  converting  a  portion  of  it  to  hiking  trails  would  expand  the 
monument's  roadless  area,  providing  more  solitude  for  people  who  wish 
that  type  of  experience;  however,  visitors  wishing  to  view  the  monument 
from  their  cars  would  be  denied  that  opportunity.  Designing  a 
coordinated  trail  system  with  designated  campsites  for  the  entire 
monument  would  reduce  horse  and  hiker  conflicts  and  enhance 
backcountry  use;  however,  making  most  of  the  monument  accessible  only 
on  foot  or  horseback  would  limit  opportunities  for  older  and  less 
able-bodied  visitors.  Removing  road  access  to  all  but  one  picnic  ground 
would  inconvenience  traditional  users  and  require  them  to  walk  in  or  find 
other  picnic  grounds   in  the  county  park. 

Rincon  Mountain  District.  The  impacts  on  visitor  use  and  experiences 
would  be  the  same  as  those  under  alternative  3  for  the  Rincon  Mountain 
district,  with  the  following  exceptions:  Removing  all  road  access  and 
facilities  from  the  monument's  interior  would  eliminate  bicycling  and  scenic 
driving;  visitors  who  prefer  to  view  the  desert  by  car  would  have  to  walk 
in  or  find   similar  facilities  elsewhere. 
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Impacts  on  Management  and  Operations 

Tucson  Mountain  District.  Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  under  the 
preferred  alternative  for  the  Tucson  Mountain  district,  with  the  following 
exceptions:  Redesigning  and  enlarging  the  Red  Hills  area  would  reduce 
administrative  crowding  and  improve  employee  efficiency.  Because  the 
area  would  become  a  principal  trailhead  for  backcountry  access,  retaining 
housing  there  would  place  protection  staff  close  to  the  major  visitor  use 
area;  however,  proximity  to  this  area  could  diminish  living  conditions  for 
employees.  Retaining  the  maintenance  area  at  Red  Hills  would  continue  a 
mix  of  administrative  functions,  but  redesign  of  the  area  would  allow  more 
efficient  operation. 

Rincon  Mountain  District.  The  impacts  on  management  and  operations 
would  be  the  same  as  under  the  preferred  alternative  for  the  Rincon 
Mountain  district,  with  the  following  exceptions:  Removing  all  interior 
roads  and  facilities  would  reduce  the  need  for  maintenance  and  patrol  in 
these  areas,  but  additional  horseback  or  foot  patrols  and  protection  and 
maintenance  of  the  new  facilities  along  the  boundary  would  be  necessary. 
Management  emphasis  would  shift  to  the  backcountry  more  than  under 
alternative  3. 
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CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 

Consultation  and  coordination  began  during  the  spring  of  1986.  Two 
general  public  workshops  and  three  special  focus  workshops  were  held  in 
Tucson  in  March  to  solicit  ideas  and  concerns  about  future  planning  for 
Saguaro  National  Monument.  The  special  focus  workshops  concerned  day 
hiking,  backpacking,  and  backcountry  camping;  bicycling  and  jogging; 
and  horseback  riding.  About  100  people  attended  the  two  general 
workshops,  20  attended  the  hiking/backcountry  and  bicycling/jogging 
workshops,  and  50  attended  the  horseback  riding  workshop.  A  summary 
of  the  comments  was  mailed  to  the  participants   in  May  1986. 

At  the  same  time  two  workshops  were  held  with  several  land  and  resource 
agencies  and  Pima  County  agencies.  The  land  and  resource  agencies 
included  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  (Coronado  National  Forest),  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Catalina  State  Park,  Arizona  State  Fish  and  Game,  Arizona  State  Lands 
Office,  Governor's  Office,  and  the  Tucson  City  Planning  Office.  Pima 
County  agencies  included  Planning  and  Development  Services,  Air  Quality, 
Transportation,  Parks  and  Recreation,  and  Association  of  Governments. 
The  city  of  Marana  and  Tucson  City  Planning  were  also  represented.  A 
summary    of    comments    was    mailed    to    agency    participants     in    May    1986. 

In  addition  to  public  meetings,  team  members  have  met  with  other  public 
officials,  bureaus,  and  interested  organizations  and  individuals  from  the 
project's  inception  in  late  1985  throughout  1986.  Many  individuals  and 
groups  have  provided  ideas  through  letters  to  the  superintendent.  All 
the    information    collected    has    been    considered    in    developing    alternatives. 

This  Environmental  Assessment  will  be  sent  to  approximately  1,000  people, 
organizations,  and  agencies  on  the  mailing  list.  In  addition,  it  will  be 
available  at  Saguaro  National   Monument  headquarters. 
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APPENDIXES 

A:       LEGISLATION 

66.    Suffuurn  National  Monument 

1'jltC 

Eiiabliihrnrni:    proclamation  (No.  2012)  of  March  I,  1711 28V 


UY  THE  J'RLSIDtNT  Ol-  THE  UNITED  aTATEa  OK  AMl.lUCA 

A  PROCLAMATION 

[No.  2052— Mar.  1.  I9JJ — 17  Stat.  2557] 

Whereas  a  certain  area  within  the  Catalina  Division  of  the  Coronado 
National  Forest  in  the  State  of  Arizona  and  certain  adjacent  lands  are  of 
outstanding  scientific  interest  because  of  the  exceptional  growth  thereon  of 
various  species  of  cacti,  including  the  so-called  giant  cactus,  it  appears  that 
the  public  interest  will  be  promoted  by  reserving  as  much  land  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  protection  thereof  as  a  national  monument. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Herbert  Hoover,  President  of  the- United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  2  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  225),  entitled  "AN  ACT  For 
the  preservation  of  American  antiquities,"  do  proclaim  that  there  are  hereby 
reserved  from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws,  subject 
to  all  valid  existing  rights,  and  the  right  of  the  State  of  Arizona  to  select  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Arizona  all  or  any  portions  of  sees.  11,.  14,  22, 
28,  and  E.J/J  21,  T.  14  S.,  R.  16  E.  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian, 
and  set  apart  as  a  national  monument,  the  following-described  tracts  of  lands 
in  the  State  of  Arizona: 

Gila  and  Salt  River  Meridian 

T.  14  S.,  R.  16  E.,  sees.  8  to   17  inclusive,  sees.  20  to  29  inclusive,  and 

sees.  32  to  36  inclusive. 
T.  14  S.,  R*.  17  E.,  sees.  7  to  36  inclusive. 
T.  14  S.,  R.  18  E.(  sees.  7,  8,  9,  sees.  16  to  21  inclusive,  and  sees.  28  to 

33  inclusive. 
T.  15  S.,  R.  16  E.,  sees.  1  to  5  inclusive. 
T.  15S..R.  17E.,secs.   1   to  6  inclusive  and  sees.   11,   12,   13,    14,  23, 

and  24. 
T.  15  S.,  R.  18  E.,  sees.- 4  to  9  inclusive  and  sees.  16  to  21  inclusive. 
The  reservation  made  by  this  proclamation  is  not  intended  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  lands  now  within  the  Coronado  National  Forest  for  national- 
forest  purposes  under  the  proclamation  establishing  the  Coronado  National 
Forest,  and  the  two  reservations  shall  both  be  effective  on  the  land  with- 
drawn; but  the  national  monument  hereby  established  shall  be  the  dominant 
reservation,  and  any  use  of  the  land  which  interferes  with  the  preservation  or 
protection  as  a  national  monument  is  hereby  forbidden. 

Warning  is  hereby  given  to  all  unauthorized  persons  not  .to  appropriate, 
injure,  deface,  remove,  or  destroy  any  feature  of  this  national  monument,  or 
to  locate  or  settle  on  any  of  the  lands  reserved  by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  c;fir*er1  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Dong  at  the  City  of  Washington  tin's  1  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
our   Lord   nineteen  hundred    and    thirty-three,   and   of   the   Inde- 

[seal]  prndence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seventh. 

llrnnrnT  I  Iixivnt. 
Py  the  President : 

1 1  iMtv  I..  Stimson, 

Secrrhiry  of  Stntr. 
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Proclamafion    3439 


ENLARGING   TME  SAGUARO  NA- 
TIONAL MONUMCN7,  ARIZONA 

WHEREAS  an  area  In  Arizona  possess- 
ing outstanding  scientific  Interest  be- 
cause of  Its  exceptional  growth  of  various 
species  of  cacti  has  been  established  as 
the  Saguaro  National  Monument  by 
Proclamation  No.  2032  of  March  1,  1C33; 
and 

WHEREAS  it  appears  that  It  would 
be  In  the  public  Interest  to  odd  to  the 
Saguaro  National  Monument  certain 
lands  lying  within  what  Is  known  as  the 
Tucson  Mountain  Park  which  contain  a 
remarkable  display  of  relatively  un- 
disturbed lower  Sonoran  desert  vegeta- 
tion. Including  a  Gaguaro  stand  which 
equals  or  surpasses  saguaro  stands  else- 
where In  the  Nation:  and 

WHEREAS  the  addition  of  these  lands 
to  the  monument  appears  essential  for 
their  effective  preservation  and  Interpre- 
tation and  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Saguaro  National 
Monument;  and 

WHEREAS  the  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks.  Historic  Sites.  Euildlngs 
and  Monuments,  established  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  August  21.  1935,  49  Stat.  666 
(16  US.C.  463).  Impressed  by  the  re- 
markable diversity  of  desert  vegetation 
of  this  area  and  Its  significant  wildlife 
qualities,  has  recommended  Its  preser- 
vation by  adding  It  to  the  Saguaro 
National  Monument: 

NOW.  THEREFORE.  I.  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY.  President  of  the  -United 
States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  'au- 
thority vested  in  me  by  section  2  of  the 
act  cf  June  8,  1D06.  34  Stat.  225  (16 
U.SC.  431).  do  proclaim  as  follows: 

Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
lands  now  owned  by  the  United  States 
v/Rhln  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  fol- 
lowing-described tracts  of  land  arc 
hereby  added  to  and  reserved  as  a  part 
of  the  Sacuaro  National  Monument:  and 
lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Arizona 
within  such  boundaries  thall  become  and 
be  reserved  as  a  part  of  that  monument 
upen  acquisition  cf  title  thereto  by  the 
UniU'd  States: 

t;::  a   \::D  Gait  Kivrn  Mhidum,  Aiiuo.-ia 
T    U.S.  I'.    ||  r  . 

!ccl!o:;s  11,   n     iv  2|.  22.  23.  21    25    20    27 
2II.  34.  3b  nrul  30 
T    lj  S  .  It     12  k 

fir<"!o:.a  II.  7.  a.   17.  in.   1U.  20.  20.  3D  ami  111; 


The  boundaries  of  the  Saguaro  Na- 
tional Monument  are  modified  accord- 
ingly. 

The  lands  reserved  as  a  part  of  the 
Saguaro  National  Monument  by  or  pur- 
suant to  this  proclamation  shall  be  ad- 
ministered pursuant  to  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 25.  L916.  39  Stat.  535  (16U.S.C.  1-3). 
and  acts  supplementary  thereto  and 
amendatory  thereof  and  shall  be  subject 
to  all  the  laws  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  that  monument. 

Warning  Is  hereby  expressly  given  to 
all  unauthorized  persons  not  to  appro- 
priate. Injure,  destroy,  or  remove  any 
feature  or  object  of  this  monument  and 
not  to  locate  or  settle  upon  any  of  the 
lands  thereof. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF.  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affiled. 

DONE  at  the  City  of  Washington  this 
fifteenth  day  of  November  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
[seal]  %and  sixty-one.  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
sixth. 

JOHTJ  F.  K2NNEDT 

Eythe  President: 

Dtan  Rusk. 

Secretary  of  Stzte. 
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PUBLIC  LAW  94-567  [H.R.  13160] ;   Oct.  20,  1976 

NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM— WILDERNESS 
DESIGNATED 

An  Act  to  deslonato  certain  lands  within  unlta  of  the  National  Park  System  at 
wilderness:  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  csrtaln  of  those  units;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the 
Wilderness  sress  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  accordance 
Designation.  with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890;  16  U.S.C. 

16  LiSC  1132         1132(c)),  the  following  lands  are  hereby  designated  as  wilderness,  and 
n0,e-  shall  be  administered  Dy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in'  accordance 

with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act: 

(j)   Saguaro  National  Monument,  Arizona,  wilderness  comprising    S^uaro  National 
seventy-one  thousand  four  hundred  acres,  depicted  on  a  map  entitled    Monument.  Arix. 
''Wilderness  Plan,  Saguaro  National  Mounment,  Arizona",  numbered 
1 51-20,003- D  and  dated  May   1976,  to  be   known  as   the   Saguaro 
Wilderness. 
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PUHUC  LAW  «J4-57K  [U.K.  13713];    Oct.  2\,  l'J7G 


National  Park"  ■ 

System. 

Appropriation 

ceilings  increase; 

boundary 

change*. 


NATURAL  PARK  SYSTEM— APPROPRIATION 
LIMITATIONS 

An   Act   to   provide   for  Increases   In   appropriation  ceilings   and   bounder/  changes 
In  certain   unite  of   tho   National    Park   System,   and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  A  merica  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— ACQUISITION*  CEILING  INCREASES 

Sf.c.  101.  The  limitations  on  appropriations  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  interests  therein  within  units  of  the  National  Park  System 
contained  in  the.  following  Acts  are  amended  as  follows : 


Sec.  307.  (a)  The  boundary  of  the  Saguaro  National  Monument  Is 
hereby  revised  to  include  the  area  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map' 
entitled  "Boundary  Map,  Saguaro  National  Monument,  Pima  County, 
Arizona'',  numbered  151-9l,001-C,  and  dated  July  1076,  which  map 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Offices  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  acquire  property  within  the  revised  boundary  by 
donation,  purchase,  transfer  from  any  other  Federal  agency, exchange, 
or  by  anv  other  means.  The  monument  shall  hereafter  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  August  25, 1016  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C. 
1  et  seqj ,  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1,700,000 
in  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  interests  added  to  the  Saguaro  Monu- 
ment pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 


Saguaro  Notional 
Monument.  Ariz., 

bo  uo  dory 
revision. 


Appropriation 
authorization. 
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B:      MANAGEMENT   OBJECTIVES 


Natural  Resources 


To  restore  and/or  maintain   natural   ecosystems   so   as   to  allow 
natural  processes  to  continue  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
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natural  environmental  conditions  in  the  saguaro 
n  order  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  prime 
source  of  the  monument ; 

ate  natural   resources  that  have  been  subjected  to 
ses  ; 
fire  management   program  that   allows  natural  fire 

its  vital  role  in  perpetuating  the  resource; 

visitor  use  levels  and  carrying  capacity  limits 
ide  for  natural   resource   protection   and  preser- 


or 


eliminate    nonconforming   uses   within   the 


e  wildlife  populations  in   their  natural  habitats, 
ol  or  eliminate  exotic  or  feral  wildlife. 


Cultural  Resources 

To  identify,  evaluate,  protect,  and  preserve  the  monument's 
cultural  resources  in  accordance  with  legislative  and  executive 
requirements  and  the  Service's  historic  preservation  policies. 

-Inventory  archeological  resources  and  determine  appropriate 

management  and  protection   strategies   relative   to  visitor 

use  and  to  natural  resource  management  activities; 
-Complete   and   maintain   an   accurate  inventory  of  historic 

resources ; 
-Preserve  and  protect  National   Register  properties  (Manning 

Cabin)  so   as  to   assure  their  structural  and  architectural 

integrity ; 
-Preserve  and  protect  other  historical  structures   and  ruins 

to  the  level  recommended  by  law  or  policy; 
-Manage   and   protect   cultural   resources   in  such  a  manner 

that  they  remain  part  of   a   much   larger   mosaic   of  human 

occupation  of  the  Tucson  Basin. 

Visitor  Use 


To 
mo 


continue   to  provide  opportunities  for  recreational  use  of  the 
nuraent  consistent  with  the  obligation  to  protect  and  perpetuate 

o    no+iinol    -»  n  A         #»  i«  1  4- ••  *>  «  1    *.  .»  o  nl,  n  n  o  c. 


its  natural  and  cultural  resources 


-Be  responsive  to  changing  recreational  uses  generated  by 
adjacent  urban  development,  to  the  extent  that  such  uses 
are  compatible  with  protection  and  perpetuation  of  the 
monument's   resources; 
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-Manage  visitor  use  within   the  monument   to  avoid  conflicts 

of  non-compatible  uses; 
-Manage   visitor   use   to   the   extent   that   a  high  quality 

experience  plus  resource  protection   are   the   criteria  for 

allowing,  continuing  or  limiting  the  use; 
-Manage  recreation  and  visitor  use  within  the  context  of  the 

spectrum  of  other  public  land  management  agencies  so   as  to 

clearly   focus   on   the   contemporary   role  of  the  monument 

relative  to  those  agencies; 
-Provide  visitor  use  facilities  to  the   level  appropriate  to 

achieve  visitor  enjoyment,  quality  experience,  appreciation 

of   park   values,   safety   and   preservation    of   monument 

resources  . 

Interpretation 

To  foster  public  understanding  and  appreciation  of  natural 
processes  within  desert- to-mountain  life  zones,  all  contained 
within  this  one  national  monument. 

-Interpret  the  natural  process  to  a  metropolitan  population 
through  public  eduction  programs,  •  environmental  study 
areas,   and  other  community-oriented  educational  programs; 

-Provide  information  and  interpretation  in  such  a  way  that 
visitors  themselves  will  seek  to  interact  and  become 
involved  with  actual  resources; 

Research  Programs  and  Acquisition  of  Information 

To  secure  adequate  research  data  and  other  information  necessary 
for  proper  and  informed  management  and  accurate  interpretation 
of  the  monument's  natural  and  cultural  resources. 

-Establish   and    continue   baseline   resource   studies   and 

monitoring  of  ecosystems   in   order   to   he   able   to  judge 

change  within  those  systems; 
-Encourage    research    that    is    management-oriented   and 

appropriate  to  actual  resource  management  needs; 
-Maintain   and    consolidate    historic    archival   material 

relevant  to  the  administrative  history  of  this  monument; 
-Undertake   a   comprehensive   air  quality  monitoring  program 

addressing  air   quality   impacts   related   on   the   Class  I 

status  of  the  monument. 

Visitor  Services^  Visitor  and  Employee  Safety 

To  provide  year  round  visitor  protection  and  services  at  levels 
appropriate  to  intensity  and  types  of  visitor  activities,  through 
a  balanced  consideration  of  the  need  for  interpretation  and 
recreation  without  impairment  of  monument  resources. 
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-Pursue  and  obtain  concurrent  legal  jurisdiction   by  working 

closely  with  Pima  County  officials; 
-Maintain    staffing    and    supplies   to   assure   essential 

requirements  of  public  safety; 
-Promote  awareness  both  to  visitors  and  employees  of  hazards 

associated  with   use  and   work  in   the  monument  and  to  make 

all  reasonable  efforts  to  ensure  the  safety  of  visitors  and 

empl oyees  . 

Coope ra  t  j.on 

To  cooperate  with  other  agencies,  private  organizations,  and 
members  of  the  public  to  promote  use  and  development  of  lands  in 
the  monument  and  its  vicinity  in  a  manner  that  minimizes  adverse 
effects  on  esthetics  and  the  quality  of  monument  resources. 
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LslO.!  Protection 

To  develop  land  protection  strategies  that  will  ensure 
preservation  of  resources  on  both  federal  and  nonfederal  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  monument. 

-Identify  what  land  or  interests  in  land  actually  need  to  be 
in  federal  ownership  to  achieve  management  consistent  with 
objectives  within  the  unit; 

-Use,  to  the  maximum  extent  practical,  cost-effective 
alternatives  to  direct  federal  purchase  of  private  lands, 
and,  when  acquisition  is  necessary,  to  acquire  or  retain 
only  the  minimum  interests  necessary  to  meet  management 
objectives  ; 

-Cooperate  with  landowners,  other  federal  agencies,  state 
and  local  governments,  and  the  private   sector  to   manage 
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rce  conservation; 

rough  fee  acquisition  and  exchanges   of  state 

ty   lands   in   order   to   consolidate   those 

ng   interests  into  federal  ownership; 

n   interim   cooperative    agreement   to    assure 

n  of   the  Paul  Harvey  tract  (160  acres)  until  such 

full   federal   interest   in   the   property   can  be 


and   purchase   of  the  True  property  (40 


exchange 

with  Pima   County   to   determine   the  appropriate 
r   the   Park   Service   and   Pima   County   in   the 

maintenance,   and   operation   of   roads   in  the 
untain  Unit. 
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C:       LEGAL    AND   ADMINISTRATIVE    CONSTRAINTS   ON    PLANNING 

Operation  of  Saguaro  National  Monument  is  influenced  by  a  variety  of 
legal  constraints.  The  National  Park  Service  organic  act  of  1916,  16  USC 
1,  established  the  National  Park  Service  to  promote  and  regulate  the  use 
of  parks  "to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic  objects 
and  the  wild  life  therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in 
such  a  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  generations."  This  law  provides  overall  guidance  in 
managing  Saguaro  and  other  units  of  the  national   park  system. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  42  USC  4321,  established  a 
national  policy  to  promote  harmony  between  man  and  nature  and  a  process 
for  implementation  of  this  policy.  It  requires  that  significant  actions  be 
evaluated  for  their  impacts  on  park  resources  and  visitor  use  and  that 
the  process  be  documented. 

The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  16  USC  470,  and 
Executive  Order  11593,  provided  a  process  for  recognition  and  protection 
of  historically  significant  properties. 

The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  16  USC  1131,  provided  for  the  designation  of 
national  wilderness  areas.  On  October  20,  1976  (PL  94-567)  71,400  acres 
of  Saguaro  National  Monument  were  designated  as  wilderness.  Management 
of  this  wilderness  must  comply  with  the  Wilderness  Act  and  with  National 
Park  Service  wilderness  management  policy. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  16  USC  1531,  provided  for  the 
conservation  of  endangered  and  threatened  species.  Saguaro  National 
Monument  contains  one  federally  listed  plant  species,  the  Tumamoc 
globeberry . 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972,  33  USC 
1251,  and  Executive  Order  11752,  provided  for  the  prevention,  control, 
and  abatement  of  water  pollution.  This  act  and  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act   are   the   basis   for   the   monument's    program  of  protecting   park  waters. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  42  USC  30,  regulated  contamination  of 
drinking  water. 

The  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935,  16  USC  461-467,  established  policy  to 
preserve  historic  resources  of  national   significance. 

The  Archeological  and  Historical  Preservation  Act  of  1974,  16  USC  469c, 
provided  for  protection  of  cultural  resources  that  are  threatened  by 
federal   construction   projects. 

The  Clean  Air  Act,  42  USC  1857,  as  amended,  and  Executive  Order  12088 
established  air  quality  standards  for  National  Park  Service  areas  and 
provided  for  monitoring.  Saguaro  National  Monument  is  a  federal  class  1 
area  and   has  an  active  air-quality  monitoring   program. 
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The  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968  and  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  in  1978,  required  that  facilities 
and  programs  be  made  accessible  to  handicapped  persons.  As  new 
structures  are  constructed  or  substantial  modifications  are  made  to 
existing  structures,  they  are  to  be  made  accessible  to  handicapped 
persons  to  the  extent  feasible. 


In     addition,      the     following     agreements     are 
monument: 


in     effect     concerning     the 


INSTRUMENT 

Memorandum  of 
Understanding 

Memorandum  of 
Understanding 

Memorandua  of 
Under s  tand  i  ng 

Interagency 
Agreeaen t 

I n  t  eragency 
Agreement 

I n  teragency 
Agreeaen  t 

Special  Use 
Permit 

Temporary 
Special  Use 
Permit 


Special  Use 
Pert! t 


PURPOSE 

Fire  Suppression 


Collection  of 
Sagua  ro  Fruit 

Emergency  Services 
at  TMU 

Wildland  Fire 


Soil  Survey 
Work 

Endangered  and 
Threatened  Species 

Flash  Flood  Warning 
Rain  Gauge 

Realign  Old  Spanish 
Trail 


AGREEMENTS  SUMMARY 
AGENCY 


U.S.  Forest  Service 
Coronado  Nat'l.  Forest 

Papago  Indian 
Tribe 

Picture  Rocks 
Fire  District 

Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Dept .  of  Interior 

Soil  Conservation 
Service 

U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service 

National  Weather 
Service 

Pima  County 


Maintenance  of  Roads     Pima  County 
at  TMU 


TERM/ACTION 

Year  to  Year/ 
Updating 

Year  to  Year/ 
Updat  ing 

May,  1987/ 
Current 

Year  to  Year/ 
Current 

Year  to  Year/ 
Current 

Year  to  Year/ 
Current 

July,  1984/ 
Updat 1 ng 

Current/ 
Dependent  on 
land 
negotiations 

May,  1988/ 
Renego t  i  a  t e 
to  Right-of- 
Way 


Intergovern- 
mental Agree- 
ment 


Picture  Rocks  Road 
Right-of-Way  to  NPS 


Pima  County 


Continuing 


R  ight-of -Way 
Grant 


Power  pole  anchor 
at  TMU 


Trico  Electric 


Continuing 


R  ight-of -Way 
Contract 


R  ight-of -Way 
Contract 


Electricity  to  TMU       Trico  Electric 


Phone  Service 
Monument 


Mountain  Bell 


90-day 

Notification/ 

Updating 

1992  , 

2  yr.  notice/ 

Current 


Cooperative 
Agreement 


Air  Qua  1  i  ty 
Mon 1 t  o  r  i  ng 


Pima  County 


y  r  to  y  r / 
current 
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D:      SCHEDULE   OF    IMPLEMENTATION    -    PREFERRED   ALTERNATIVE 


Phase  I  -  Rincon  Mountain  district  -  trail  rehabilitation  and  redesign  and 
trailhead  development  (excluding  the  south  boundary 
area);  Tucson  Mountain  district  -  trail  rehabilitation  and 
redesign,  trailhead  development  on  east  boundary,  and 
conversion  of  Golden   Gate   Road  to  trail   corridor 

Phase  II  -  Tucson  Mountain  district  -  development  of  joint  visitor  center, 
interpretive  trails,  and  orientation  waysides  and 
redesign  of  the   Red   Hills  area 

Phase   III    -   Rincon    Mountain    district    -    development    of    foothills    featured 
visitor     use     area,      redesign     of     Cactus     Forest     Drive,      the 
entrance  area,    and  the  Javelina  picnic  area,   and   provision  of  the 
south   boundary  trailhead  and  trail 

Phase  IV  -  Tucson  Mountain  district  -  removal  and  reclamation  of  roads, 
development  of  remaining  trailheads,  and  expansion  of  the 
trail   system 
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E:      SCENIC    VISTAS 

The  following  scenic  views,  which  extend  beyond  the  monument 
boundaries,  have  been  identified  as  part  of  the  monument  experience  and 
worthy  of  protection: 


Observation   Point  View  Angle      Key   Features 


Rincon   Peak 


360°   -  0°         Santa  Teresa  Mountains 
Basset  Peak 
Mt.    Graham 

Dos  Cabezas  Mountains 
Mt.    Glenn 
Hay  Mountain 
Miller  Peak 
Santa   Rita  Mountains 
Baboquivari   Peak 
Kitt  Peak 
Mt.    Kimball 
Mt.    Bigelow 
Whetstone  Mountains 
Mule  Mountains 


Also  Viewed    From 

Happy   Valley   Lookout 
Tanque  Verde  Peak 


Sierrita  Mountains 
Willcox  Playa 
Square  Mountains 
Galiuro  Mountains 
Chiricahua  Mountains 


Happy  Valley 
Lookout 


360°   -  0°  Kennedy  Peak 

Mt.    Graham 
Square  Mountain 
Little  Dragoon  Mountain 
Mt.    Glenn 

Whetstone  Mountains 
Relley  Peak 

Dos  Cabezas  Mountains 
Huachuca  Mountains 
Mule  Mountains 


Rincon   Peak 
Tanque  Verde  Peak 


Tanque  Verde 
Peak 


360°   -  0°         Whetstone  Mountains 
Patagonia  Mountains 
Santa   Rita  Mountains 
Baboquivari   Peak 
Golden   Gate  Mountains 
Mt.    Kimball 
Mt.    Bigelow 
Galiuro  Mountains 
Basset  Peak 


Rincon   Peak 

Happy  Valley   Lookout 
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Patagonia  Mountains 

Empire  Mountains 

Colossal   Cave 

Sierrita  Mountains 

Kitt  Peak 

Santa  Catalina  Mountains 

Winchester  Mountains 

Wasson   Peak  360°   -  0°         Tucson   Basin 

Altar  Valley 
Avra   Valley 
Aqua  Caliente  Peak 
Keystone  Peak 
Baboquivari   Peak 
Sentinel   Peak 
Kitt  Peak 
Picacho  Peak 
Mt.    Bigelow 
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As  the  nation's  principal  conservation  agency,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  basic  responsibilities  to  protect  and  conserve  our  land  and 
water,  energy  and  minerals,  fish  and  wildlife,  parks  and  recreation 
areas,  and  to  ensure  the  wise  use  of  all  these  resources.  The 
department  also  has  major  responsibility  for  American  Indian  reservation 
communities  and  for  people  who  live  in  island  territories  under  U.S. 
administration. 
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